

FURS PAY DIVIDENDS 

Trapping and fur farming pay handsome 
profits. Many present day fur farms were 
started in a small way as a part time hobby 
only to develop into big business. The fol- 
lowing books will teach ANYONE how to 



THE MINK^BOOK by Robert G. Hodgson PRACTICAL METHODS OF MINK BREEDING 

•»«» >‘ ka .«‘. of mink by Robert G. Hodgson 



FISHER FARMING 

by Robert G. Hodgson 


I breeding Is one of the big seerets 

;ts of breeding employed on 42 Can a- 
U.S. ranches. Nothing like it ever 


RAISING CHINCHILLAS FOR PROFIT 

by G. R. Schwab 




Order Direct From 


The American Deer Hunter 

By Francis E. Sell 

The contends of this 
fine book represent 
the determination to 
set down the hard 
facts and the effective 
equipment and means 
for stalking and shoot- 
ing the white-tail deer 
and his cousins. 

Important data on 
deer habits, speed and 
gaits, guns to use, 
dressing out your kill 
and hundreds of other tips that will enable 
you to hang a deer on the game pole every 
Fall are included. 
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IS THERE A 
PINK SLIP IN 
YOUR FUTURE? 


It’s time for straight talk and serious thought! 
Six months from now may be too late. 

For your own sake and your family’s sake, take 
careful stock of yourself right now. Be honest 
about it. Are you as secure in your present job 
as you’d like to be? Are you prepared to move 
up should the job above you suddenly open up? 

If not, what can you do? First: check up! 
Let us tell you about spare-time training. You 
may be surprised to learn how quickly you can 
become a skilled and valuable employee. Send 
for the two free I.C.S. books— “How to Succeed” 


plus the catalog of opportunities in your field. 

Second: sharpen up! Prove your worth by 
improving yourself. Here, too, I.C.S. can help 
you— just as its industry-approved training has 
helped hundreds and thousands of men and 
women in good times and bad. 

Third: step up! Qualify yourself for promo- 
tion and more pay. Your best defense is a strong 
offense. I.C.S. students prove this time and time 
again by climbing steadily to the top. 

It’s up to you to take the first step. Here’s 
the coupon! 


For Real Job Security — Get I. C. S. Training I I. C. S., Scranton 9, Penna. 
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THROWAWAY 
THAT TRUSS! 

Why put up with days . . . months . . . YEARS of discomfort, worry, 
and fear — if we provide you with the support you want and need? 

Learn NOW about this perfected truss-invention for most forms of 
reducible rupture. Surely you keenly desire . . . you eagerly CRAVE 
to enjoy most of life’s activities and pleasures once again. To work 

... to play to live ... to love . . . with the haunting fear of Rupture 

lessened in your thoughts ! Literally thousands of Rupture sufferers 
have entered this Kingdom of Paradise Regained . . . have worn our 
Appliance without the slightest inconvenience. Perhaps we can do as 
much for you. Some wise man said, “Nothing is impossible in this 
world” — and it is true,, for where other trusses have failed is where 
we have had our greatest success in many cases ! Even doctors — thou- 
sands of them — have ordered for themselves and their patients. 

Unless your case is absolutely hopeless do not despair. The coupon 
below brings our Free Rupture Book in plain envelope. Send the 
coupon now. 

Patented AIR-CUSHION Support 
Gives Wonderful Protection 

Think of it! Here’s a surprising yet simple-acting invention that 
helps Nature support the weakened muscles gently but securely, day 
and night. Thousands of grateful letters express heartfelt thanks for 
relief from pain and worry, — results beyond the expectations of 
the writers. What is this invention — how does it work? Will it help 
me? Get the complete, fascinating facts on the Brooks Air-Cushion 
Appliance — send now for free Rupture Book. 

Cheap— Sanitary— Comfortable 

Rich or poor — ANYONE can afford to buy this remarkable, LOW-PRICED 
rupture invention ! But look out for imitations and counterfeits. The Genuine 
Brooks Air-Cushion Truss is never sold in stores or by agents. Your Brooks 
is made up, after your order is received, to fit your particular case. You buy 
direct at the low “maker-to-user” price. The perfected Brooks is sanitary, 
lightweight, inconspicuous. Has no hard pads to gouge painfully into the flesh, 
no stiff, punishing springs, no metal girdle to rust or corrode. It is GUAR- 
ANTEED to bring you heavenly comfort and security, — or it costs you 
NOTHING. The Air-Cushion works in its own unique way, softly, silently 
helping Nature support the weakened muscles. Learn what this marvelous 
invention may mean to you — send coupon quick! 

SENT on TRIAL! 

No . . . don’t order a Brooks now — FIRST get the complete, 
revealing explanation of this world-famous rupture inven- 
tion, THEN decide whether you want to try for the comfort 
— the wonderful degree of freedom — the security — the 
blessed relief thousands of men, women and children 
have reported. They found the answer to their prayers I 
And you risk nothing as the complete Brooks is SENT 
ON TRIAL. Surely you owe it to yourself to investigate 
this no-risk trial. Send for the facts now — today — hurry 1 All correspond- 
ence strictly confidential. 

FREE! Latest Rupture Book Explains All! 



U.E. BROOKS, Invem 



PROOF!) 

(In our files we have over 52,000 
grateful letters like these) 

THANKS FROM HAPPY FATHER 

"I want to thank you very much for what your 
wonderful belt has done for my boy. He had a bad 
rupture. The very day we received the Appliance 
I put it on and that was the end of my troubles 
with his pain and crying. He has not worn it for 
about a year now." -Otto F. Blinn. 1S00 N. 
Church, Belleville, 111. 


it really does the job. I'... __ „ , 

200 lbs. Play 3rd base on our Soft Ball team. 
I really give the belt a real test. Thought I would 
have to give up my ball playing but not now with 
your rupture belt.__Mo»‘ 1 '*■ “ — * 

Jacob* ar 

“ITS TOPS' 


ilbur Moritz, General Mdse., 
S” 

feeling towards my 


"Words cannot e» 

Appliance. The mi; .... 

were, ‘It's Tops r I hope another who suffers from 
such agony of a rupture could take my advice 
and get a Brooks Air Cushion Appliance."— Jack 
Sonnier, Rl, Bo* 54 A, Lafayette, La. 

“DID EVERYTHING YOU CLAIMED" 

“I am very happy to say that the truss which 
I purchased from you a little over a year ago 
did everything you claimed it would do. My rup- 
ture does not come down even though I wear the 
truss only part time. I shall be glad to tell anyone 
afflicted as I was what your Appliance did 
for me.” — J. G. Rollinger, 242 Arlington Ave.. 
Sarasota, Fla. 

"FORGETS HE IS RUPTURED" 

*‘I had this rupture seven years before I knew of 
your support, and was in the hospital at the time 
my son ordered the support for me. Until I started 


Brooks Appliance Co., 309 L State St., Marshall, Mich. 


suppor. — 

to help me. Since wearing your supp 
all my work, and can forget that I arr 
— G.B. Russell, Box 106, Cherokee, f 


—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW!~~, 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 

309- L State St., Marshall, Mich. 

Without obligation, please send your FREE BOOK 
on Rupture, PROOF of Results, and TRIAL 
OFFER— all in plain envelope. 


To The Editor 

"I've been associated with the printing 
game since 1909; that's right, 45 years of 
it. So, when I saw that boo-boo on page 
15 of your April 1954 issue, I couldn't 
help but spout off to somebody, or some 
group. Of course, I'm referring to "Hous- 
ing Projects for Woodcocks." But the rest 
of your April issue is o. k. 

"The box pictured to the left, same 
page 15 of your April issue, recommend- 
ed for wood-duck occupancy — well, that 
opening is o. k. for say, bluebirds; but, 
for wood-duck? No! That opening should 
be 4 inches in width and 4 inches high." 

— Wm. W. Wedeking, 119 W. Ontario 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Editor's note: Mr. Wedeking is of 
course referring to the typographical error 
in the title of the article dealing with 
houses for woodducks. We apologize for 
such a blunder but bet less than 1 out of 
100 noticed it. 

As far as the opening of the box in our 
picture is concerned, we have little to add 
and no apologies to offer. Mr. Shiner 
recommends a box approximately one foot 
square and two feet high. Since the open- 
ing in the picture occupies '/3 the width 
of the box and since the opening is circu- 
lar, we have a 4 inch entrance which 
frankly is larger than needed for any blue- 
birds that we've had the pleasure of see- 
ing to date. 

"I especially enjoyed your March issue 
since it carried so many stories on trap- 
ping, which are the most interesting to 
me. Keep those stories coming. After all 
we can all be amateurs, but we need pro- 
fessional advice to become professionals.” 

— Truman Olson, Independence, Wis. 

"I like your magazine very much. It 
is the best outdoors magazine of all. It is 
always to the point and true. Your edi- 
torial stories are always interesting and 
good. Your article, 'We are Killing Our 
Deer with Kindness,' in the February issue 
should be reprinted in every outdoor 
magazine in the country. 

"Ohio's last deer season was the best 
ever, taking 4,000 deer in 3 days of which 
only one afforded good hunting condi- 
tions. Does and bucks of all sizes were 
legal except in two counties. I think more 
states should have any age and sex deer 
seasons." — John Welton, Cleveland Hts., 
Ohio. 

"I used to take other outdoor magazines, 
but yours has them all beat." — E. F. Blaska, 
Savanna, Illinois. 

"I really enjoy your magazine and 
hopefully await each issue. Your trap- 
ping articles are of everlasting interest. 
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Your front covers are masterpieces and 
are of tremendous interest to my 12 year 
old son and his "buddies" who come to 
our home." — Joseph J. Hanzel, Dahl- 
gren, Va. 

The Cover 

THE SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS 
(Micropterus dolomieu) 

By Claude Peacock 

The small-mouth black bass is one of 
the most universally and deservedly popu- 
lar of American game fishes. It prefers 
clear, cool, fresh water and can be found 


in North America as far south as suitable 
water permits. 

Artificial stocking of waters formerly 
barren of this gamester have been most 
successful. No one can deny the sporting 
qualities of the smallmouth, but there is 
a great deal of discussion on whether he 
or a like size member of the trout family 
will put up the better fight. 

Rod and reel records for this species 
show some discrepancy. Some sources put 
the record size at eight pounds, others at 
nine. However that might be, a six or 
seven pounder will give a good account 
of himself and must be considered a large 
fish as far as small-mouth bass are con- 
cerned. 
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Trustees of Ducks Unlimited have appropriated $450,- 
000 to continue the work of restoring and rehabilatating 
duck breeding grounds in the Canadian prairie provinces 
during 1954. This action was taken during the 17th an- 
nual meeting of the organization in Little Rock, Ark. The 
appropriation was the largest ever allocated for this pur- 
pose by Ducks Unlimited and brings to almost $4,000,000 
the amount contributed since 1938 for building and re- 
storing more than 400 "duck factories” on Canadian 
breeding grounds, where it is estimated more than 65 
percent of the continent's migratory waterfowl hatch and 
raise their young. 

OTTER POPULATION INCREASING 
IN WISCONSIN 

According to latest reports from Wisconsin, the otter 
is now more abundant there - — numbering thousands - — 
than at any time since the early part of the century. Last 
season more than 600 were trapped, most during beaver 
season in beaver sets. 

Recommendations have been made in Wisconsin and 
elsewhere that the trapping of these mustelids be barred 
for several years to build up their number. While this 
thought has much in its favor in theory, it doesn't hold 
much promise of working out in practice. As has been 
pointed out above, most otter were caught in beaver sets 
in Wisconsin. Records will show a similar picture in 
other northern states where the otter exists. If otter trap- 
ping season is closed and beaver trapping is still permit- 
ted, nearly the same toll of otter will be taken anyway. 
We have a few proficient trappers who take otters con- 
sistently and primarily, but the small percent saved by 
closing the season to them would mean little in building 
up the population. 

As long as the otter is holding its own or increasing 
slightly, it seems foolish to close the season on them and 
make hundreds of beaver trappers law violators when 
they catch otter accidently. Furthermore the characteristics 
and habits of the otter are such by nature that they cannot 
and will not attain the per unit area population of beaver, 
mink, muskrats and other furbearers. Their number did 
not decrease in the course of a few years so it’s hardly 
fair to expect them to come back by closing the season on 
trapping them a couple years. It's been found out in in- 
numerable other cases that closed seasons hold no magic 
key to repopulating the earth with wildlife. 


Commercial fishery operators on Lake Michigan claim 
the Lake trout population in Lake Michigan is almost 
nil on the basis of the few baby trout that are showing 
up in connection with other fisheries operations. Reports 
of seeing only two or three trout a week are common. 
From this information it appears that Lake Superior is 
the only one of the Great Lakes that can now boast any 
appreciable Lake trout population. The sea lamprey is 
blamed for decimating this important commercial and 
sport fish. 

* * * * 

Encouraging news for boosters of the Florida Key Deer 
is found in the manner in which these little fellows have 
been staging a comeback. Nearly 100 can be counted to- 
day. In 1950 there were only 30 Key Deer in existence 
and there was widespread fear that these would fall prey 
to poachers who wanted to be in on the final slaughter. 
That the herd is healthy and capable of reproducing its 
kind is evidenced by the trebling in population in three 
breeding seasons. Given proper range and living condi- 
tions, the Key Deer, once the concern of conservationists 
from all parts of the world, should have a new lease on 
life. 

* * * * 

150 Spanish red-legged partridges have been received 
by the Colorado Game and Fish department for transplant- 
ing in the southeastern part of the state. The birds were 
trapped in Spain by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
and will be added to the flock of 96 released in the same 
area last year. Besides red-legged partridges Colorado has 
well established in about 20 areas of the state chukar par- 
tridges, imported from India years ago. 

Hybrid trout eggs received by New Hampshire from 
Canada have reportedly hatched successfully. These trout 
which will be known as splake trout, originated from 
crossing lake and brook trout and have been experimented 
with extensively in the Province of Quebec where it was 
found the hybrid has the best features of both species. 
Splake trout are said to live in brook waters and take 
flies more readily than either brook or lake trout. Who 
knows but what we’ll have an entirely new fish one of 
these first days just as we have a new furbearer which 
will be considered in the fur farming department of this 
magazine next month. 
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Look What’s 
Happening to 
Fishing in the 
OZARKS 


By Leslie G. Kennon 


This unusual aerial, taken from 10,000 feet, shows only a portion of the 1,372 
mile shoreline of the famed Lake of the Ozarks in Missouri. 

Photo by Massie, Mo. Resources Div. 



Fishing in the Ozarks can be the lazy fisherman's real paradise. 
Its clear, cool streams offer excellent panfish and shady banks 
on which to rest. Above picture shows Hahatonka Spring near 
Camdenton, Mo. 


The chances are, if you’re an avid fisherman, you’ve 
fished one of the famous Ozarks streams or lakes some- 
time in the past. Maybe you came away disappointed be- 
cause you failed to catch your limit. 

That’s the thing Arkansas, Missouri and Oklahoma 
are trying to avoid. And if you’d revisit your old spot, 
nine will get you ten you wouldn’t come away disappoint- 
ed a second time. 

What’s happening to fishing in the Ozarks shows the 
tremendous interest shown in this natural, scenic, fisher- 
man’s paradise. 

Missouri has gone all out in the past to see to it that 
that state’s fishing received every bit of publicity it de- 
served. But now, they're proving they knew what they 
were talking about! 

In Oklahoma, two brand new lakes have been added 
in the past year — and they're loaded with many types of 
fish. In Arkansas, there are two more new lakes, both of 
which are reporting phenomenal catches. 

Continuous stocking efforts by the three state commis- 
sions has paid off, but the planning is not for the pres- 
ent — but for the future. In years to come, fishing experts 
in the Ozarks haughtily predict they will "take over” fish- 
ing reputations from Minnesota, Florida and Colorado. 

Except for short pieces of the new Arkansas lakes, 
Missouri has had to be satisfied with what they’ve got. 
But fishing has not lessened in any of the old streams or 
lakes, and some of them reported bigger catches th’an ever, 
even during the usually too hot months of June and July. 

In Oklahoma, two lakes completed during the past 
year have added some 31,500 acres of water. 

Fort Gibson lake, located 12 miles north of Muskogee, 
with a water surface area of 19,000 acres, and Greenleaf 
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lake, with its 12,500 acres, have so far been excellent fish- 
ing. 

But Oklahoma's top drawing card as far as the fisher- 
man is concerned continues to be Grand lake. 

The large body of water, also known as the Lake of the 
Cherokees, was created by the largest multiple arch dam 
in the world, and has a shoreline of more than 1300 miles. 
The dam itself is one and a quarter miles long, and 155 
feet high. 

The season there is never closed, and licenses in Okla- 
homa run from $2.25 for a 15-day non-resident permit to 
just $5.00 for a year's fishing. 

There's a bag limit of 25 on crappie, 10 on black bass, 
15 on channel cat, and no limit on white bass in the lake. 

Particularly on the Honey Creek Bay arm of the lake 
are takes large. One reason for this is that large brush 
piles approximately every 100 yards along the shoreline 
have been constructed and marked with a yellow sign. 

These markings may be repellent to the fisherman who 
really wants to "rough it,” but it pays off for those who 
don't want to walk for miles looking for a likely spot. 


This arm of the well-known Oklahoma ozarks lake is 
especially noted for its giant crappie. Some catches this 
year have weighed more than four pounds. The lake is 
also well stocked with black bass, large and small mouth 
and white bass. 

Fifteen miles south of the Grand Lake on highway 82, 
Spavinaw lake offers some good fishing spots. A carefully 
planned and executed fish propagation and lake manage- 
ment by the Tulsa City Water Department (Spavinaw 
furnishes water for the city of Tulsa some 80 miles away) 
makes game fishing good the year round. 

More than 250,000 fish are released annually in the 
lake. Your best catches expectable there are large and 
smallmouth bass, crappie, bluegill, green sunfish, rock 
bass and channel cat. In the early spring, black crappie 
always hit hard. 

As far as the new lakes are concerned, Arkansas’ Nor- 
fork and Bull Shoals lakes are offering fishermen in the 
Ozarks their greatest thrills. 

Lake Norfork, an earlier companion of Lake Bull 
Shoals, has more than 500 miles of shoreline. Its 30,700 
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On Ike pleasant Ozark float fishing trips, one of the most enjoyable parts is camping at night. Your own catch is cooked and 
many a good yarn is swapped. 


As night falls the tent is pitched and fishing gear is prepared in readiness for the next day. Gravel bars on which to camp are 
plentiful and a comfortable night's rest can be expected. Phoio by Massie, Mo. Resources Div. 
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acres area are already claimed to be the ' finest fishing 
waters in the south" and it may well be just that. Nor- 
fork's dam (2,624 feet long and 242 feet high) has made 
all this possible. 

Best fishing at Norfork this year has been for bass, and 
the Bennet Bayou arm is highly recommended. 

Twenty-five miles away at the new Bull Shoals Lake, 
formed by construction of a $77,000,000 government flood 
control and power dam, all types of fishing this year are 
tops. 

More than 10,000 bass were brought into the Lakeview, 
Arkansas, boat landings this spring alone, and some huge 
brownies are being caught. So far, the record is 12 and 
one-half pounds, but you might be able to top that the 
way they're biting. 

Incidently, state-opened tug- powered ferry boats will 
take you across Lake Norfork if you travel U. S. 62 and 
Arkansas 101. These boats operate every 15 minutes, 24 
hours daily. 

In Missouri, best lake fishing is at Lake Taneycomo, 
and the Big Lake of the Ozarks. 

The big lake, 60,000 acres of it, offers top crappie fish- 
ing, and there are few days when you won’t catch your 
fill. Bass fishing also rates high, and channel cat is good 
if you know how to fish for them. 

Missouri’s fishing is very diversified, ranging from the 
17-pound walleye to the four-ounce bluegill and in types 
from the rainbow trout to the carp. 

On any of the Ozarks lakes, you’ll find it will definitely 
pay to hire guides who make it a point to know where 
the fish are, what they're biting, and when. 

Here’s an example of what’s happening to fishing in 
Missouri's lakes so far this season: Lake Taneycomo has 
paid off at the rate of- 30 pounds of game fish per acre; 
Wappello has produced a tremendous run of crappie (80 
per cent of your catch would be crappie there) ; and near- 
by Clearwater, with only 1,650 acres, has produced start- 
ling good bass results. 

There is another feature of the big Lake of the Ozarks 
which is appealing to fishermen. It's supposed to be mos- 
quito-free. A permanently-operated "Mosquito Control 
Fleet” keeps the lake rid of those pests, so you can fish at 
ease. 

It is, incidently, one of the largest impoundments in 
the United States, with a shoreline of 1,372 miles, and 
129 miles long. It is also probably the most accessible 
lake in the entire Ozarks. 

But the number one attraction in the Ozarks fishing, 
despite all the lake improvements, continues to be float 
trips. 

Veteran guides will argue until the sun goes down on 
which river offers the best float fishing. 

Jim Owens, perhaps the best known guide in the 
Ozarks, says at his Branson headquarters that the upper 
White and James rivers in Missouri are the best in the 
Ozarks. 

Dent Wilson, of Lakeview, Arkansas, another long- 
time guide, claims the new lower White below the Bull 


Shoals Dam is the better, particularly since it offers an 
added attraction of previously little known trout fishing. 

But actually, there are many rivers and streams in 
picturesque Ozark land, and nearly all of them offer 
better-than-average fishing for float trips or bank fishing. 

White River is generally conceded to be the number 
one Ozarks float trip drawing card. Floats can last from 
one day (for $10) up to two weeks and any cost you 
want depending on how elaborate you want to get. Every- 
thing is furnished. Camping is done on gravel bars and 
usually, you (or your guide) cook your catch each evening 
and exchange fishing yarns. It's an especially delightful 
part of the Ozarks fishing trip. 

Float trips are something which originated in the Oz- 
arks at the turn of the century. Since then, fishermen from 
all walks of life have made float trips a "must.” 

One more fishing attraction is Bennett Springs and 
Roaring River state parks in Missouri. Trout fishermen, 
for a one dollar fee plus licenses, can usually pull out 
their fill of fighting rainbows in the clear, cold streams in 
short order. Continued on page 34 


A young fisherman displays several rainbows taken from Mon- 
tauk State Park. Three such parks are maintained primarily 
for the trout lover. 
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Private Lives of 


THE ALBINOS 

By Wilbert Nathan Savage 


Tracing a backward course of existence far into pre- 
historic eras of guarded mystery, albino mammals and 
birds perhaps have always occupied a place in Nature's 
fascinating mosaic structure — baffling mutations with 
vigorous and tenacious powers of singular repetition 
through the ages. 

Sometimes there are outstanding individuals exquisite- 
ly breathtaking in their ghostly liveliness; and curious 
wild creatures that have been only partially touched by 
the wand that magically creates pure white when closely 
related brethern wear conventional coats of black or 
brown — these phenomenal challenges to man's faculties 
for fundamental reasoning and enlightening explanation 
doubtless will be with us as long as the earth rotates in 
functional order. 

Just what is a true albino? First, by way of clarifica- 
tion, it should be pointed out that mammals and birds 
which wear dark coats in summer and white garb in win- 
ter are not albinos in an applicable physiological sense. 
They are simply enjoying a Nature-arranged color scheme 
set up purposely for the well being of their bodies — 
protective coloration tied in closely with the machinating 
principles of environment and survival for both the hunt- 
ed and the hunter. The eyes of the real color-change art- 
ists are normal; and springtime conversion to dark colors 
is almost always complete in every detail. Albinos, on the 
other hand, wear coats that must forever remain white, 
and their eyes never shed their pinkness. 

Actually, the eyes aren't pink. At least not in the sense 
that the outer coloring is pink. To say that the iris — the 


colored part of the eye about the normal pupil — is trans- 
parent, or unpigmented, is perhaps the best way to explain 
the presence of the pink coloring. What most people 
don't know is that they are looking through the outer part 
of the albino's eye, and into the retina which is richly 
supplied with blood. This exposure of the blood, shining 
through the clear iris, creates a false impression of sur- 
face pinkness in the eyes. 

The eyes of every albinic creature are extremely sensi- 
tive to light because too much light finds its way through 
the clear iris and into the retinal area. Consequently the 
necessity for squinting to shut out some of the excess 
light is one of the characteristics marking the true crea- 
ture in white. The pigmentation in normal eyes provides 
proper filtering to correct amounts of light entering the 
eye for balanced utilization. Frequently the eyes of al- 
binos become irritated by the torture of painful light, 
with blindness resulting in certain cases. 

The word "albino,” derived from the Latin albus, mean- 
ing white, has possessed descriptive significance for many 
centuries in all parts of the world. From earliest times al- 
bino animals have been regarded with awe. Absurd su- 
perstitions have sprung up around them. Hunters have 
been known to pass up albino deer, fearing they were 
ghosts. And in India and Malaya the white elephant — 
popular in slang expressions in this country — is con- 
sidered a sacred beast. Margaret Landon, in her true 
"Anna and the King of Siam," said that "it was universal- 
ly believed that a white elephant was none other than 
the reincarnation of some deceased king or hero ...” 
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Albinism, occurring even in plants, fishes and humans, 
is virtually without limitation in its world coverage. A 
yak in Tibet may be the only white specimen among thou- 
sands of dark-coated brethern; in Africa a mother lion 
casts a quizzical eye at a white member of her litter; and 
in Pennsylvania a female crow is disturbed by the fact 
that the traditional black garb of her kind has been cast 
off by one of her young, impudent and ridiculous in plum- 
age of purest white. On and on, around the gloDe, in 
forest and desert, jungle and plain, the birth and growth 
of true albinos occurs on a scale determined by forces so 
complex that man is only partly able to fathom their 
intricacies. 

Parenthetically, it is interesting here to note that while 
albinism is rare among many peoples, it is common among 
others. The Zuni and other Indian tribes of Arizona, for 
instance, have a rather high percentage of albinos among 
their members. Conversely, European races have about one 
albino for every ten thousand inhabitants; but by way of 
another illustrative contrast, the San Blase Indians of 
Darien have an albinism ratio that is seventy times greater 
than the European ratio! Explorers have found whole 
tribes of albinos in Africa, but some observers say our 
own American Indians, as a whole, have consistently pro- 
duced as many albinos as any race on earth, with the pos- 
sible exception of cases where mankind has made a special 
effort to build up a pure albino strain. 

Being an albino means just one thing: the victim of 
albinism is defective. For albino creatures all and sundry 
are freaks which Nature failed to complete during her 
creative process. Somewhere the instrument that molds 
perfection slipped; somewhere there was a bit of haphaz- 
ard fumbling of the key devices which permit the latches 
of reproduction to turn firm and true. All of which 
brings us to the $64 question: " How and why does al- 
binism occur?” 

Naturalists in practically every progressive land on 
earth have applied themselves to the study of albinism. 
Many books have covered the subject — ponderous techni- 
cal volumes with uncanny depths beaming scientific pro- 
fundity. You can pay eleven dollars for a single English 
book on albino topics, but it probably wouldn’t be of any 
worthwhile value to you. It's all about biochromes, fer- 
ments, color-bases, exposed eye capillaries, enzymes, chro- 
mogens, Mendelian recessives, et cetera. What you want 
is a fairly readable answer to the above question. Here it 
is, as simply as I can put it. 

Albinos are all alike in that they are unpigmented. This 
lack begins to shape up in the maneuvers that go on in 
the development of the germ-cells — a process so intri- 
cate in the production of offspring that there are oppor- 
tunities for dropping out certain items in the rules govern- 
ing inheritance. Thus it may happen that some or all of 
the factors determining pigmentation may be lost in the 
shuffling and re-shuffling of the hereditary cards, and an 
albino is born, or perhaps a creature bearing only limited 
traces of albinism. Continued on page 28 



Photo by f & ws 

Albino muskrat, a snow-white male, taken on Spicer marsh 
by Preston Mills. 



A partially albino black-tail deer fawn captured at LaPush, 
Washington. 
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Bctt sett for Ringtail seem to be in rocky bluffs. Many are also caught at the base of big hollow trees. 

MR. RINGTAIL 

By Hal Swiggett 


Probably one of the least known but most interesting 
animals in the United States is the Bassasisk or Cacomixtle 
as it is called by the Aztec Indians of Mexico. It is recog- 
nized by trappers from Oregon and California across the 
southern states to Texas and Louisiana as plain old Ring- 
tail. 

Although related to the raccoon, the rather rare little 
ringtailed cat is smaller. With its long slender body it 
more resembles the marten but is easily identified by the 
seven white bands along its black and brown tail. The ani- 
mals average about thirty inches in length, with the tail 
being about half that. A number of ringtail weighed on 
the trapline, over a period of four years, gave the males 
an average weight of two and three quarters pounds. The 
females weighed in at one half pound less on the average. 

The short, thick and very soft fur ranges from a rich 
dark golden brown on the back to several shades lighter 
on the underparts. Their head has a somewhat fox-like 
appearance and the animal has exceptionally large brown 
eyes. 

Ringtails are seldom seen during the day and may be 
rather plentiful in areas where ranchers hardly know any 
exist. They nest in rocky bluffs and hollow trees, usually 
bearing three to four young the latter part of May. Ranch- 
ers have been known to keep the little animals as pets be- 


cause of their interest in reducing the population of rats 
and mice. 

A number one trap is all that is needed to hold ring- 
tail but any set made where a 'coon or fox may happen 
along should have a trap large enough for those animals. 
Underspring traps have proved satisfactory for sets in 
rocky bluffs where the openings are too small for other 
animals. Sets made at the base of hollow trees are very 
successful. Number two long spring traps do fine there 
as they will hold the occasional fox and 'coon that will 
get caught whether you want them or not. 

After trying all baits that might do some good, includ- 
ing apples, nuts, berries, birds, mice, horsemeat, liver, fish 
oil and brown sugar, the most ringtail by far were caught 
on sardines packed in soybean oil and bought at the groc- 
ery store for nine cents a can. Each can produces bait for 
about ten sets. , 

Although not in the hard to trap class, ringtail sets 
should be carefully made using wax paper over the pan 
and under the jaws of the trap to keep dirt from interfer- 
ing. Cover with fine dirt and leaves to fit the surround- 
ing conditions. Even though you might not be trying, fox 
and 'coon will be caught in properly made sets. 

Ringtails should be skinned cased and will dry rather 
fast since they are not as fat as 'coon and 'possum. 
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This female 'coon got tangled up in a Ringtail set. Carefully 
prepared sets often pay off in taking other furbearers. 


A Ringtail trapper can't keep away from skunks. Six were 
caught in two weeks of trying to avoid them. 


The 'possum is a nuisance to the Ringtail trapper, too. They 
seem to walk into any kind of set any time and any place. 


This male Ringtail weighed 2% pounds, which is average. 
Females average slightly less than 2 ( /i lbs. A No. 1 trap is 
adequate for Ringtails, but the author uses No. 11/2 or No. 2 
where possible because of 'coon and fox which occasionally 
investigate his sets. 
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The author finds a fisherman's De-Liar handy and weighs 
every animal caught. It is surprising how often the scale proves 
its name since very few animals come up to their estimated 
weights. These weights .are written in a permanent file every 
day along with the temperature, weather conditions and how 
the animal was caught. 


In pelting a Ringtail the back legs and tail cuts are made on 
the ground because it appears easier to the author. 


After initial cuts are made on the ground, the animal is hung 
to a branch where the skinning process is completed in the 
usual manner of casing. 


Ringtails stretch about 33 inches long, the body itself being 
about 19 inches in length. Width at base is about 6 inches 
and 4 inches at shoulder. Cotton thread is ideal for keeping 
the tail spread apart to dry. 
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BIG GAME YOU SHOULD KNOW 


By Larry Hill 

They call him "the killer!” And yet, to many he is con- 
sidered a coward. However, his choice to elude a pack of 
hounds and a gun bearing hunter does not necessarily con- 
demn him as cowardly. If such were the case, all wild ani- 
mals could be classed as such. 

Cougar, panther, catamount or just plain lion, old Felis, 
for pure unadulterated cussedness is equaled by few. True 
he is a killer, many times taking advantage of domestic 
animals, but unless there is a tremendous scarcity of wild 
game, the rancher has little to fear from the cougar. Gen- 
erally, where the cougar is abundant, so is his chief form 
of food, the deer family. 

The cougar’s home is the wild, broken Rocky Mountain 
regions of the United States and Mexico, from the south- 
ern tip of South America to British Columbia. Some may 
also be found in Florida and the great swamplands of 
Georgia’s dreaded Okefenokee. East of the Mississippi a 
scattered number may be found in Northern New York, 
New England, and Eastern Canada. 


Public conception regarding the size of the mountain 
lion is, to say the least, overwhelming. The cat will reach 
a tremendous size, but few rarely exceed the 150 pound 
mark and an overall length of 8 feet. The long, black- 
tipped tail usually accounts for nearly half the length, re- 
sulting in a run-away imagination for the average reader. 

These measurements pertain only to the normal run of 
cats. Certain individuals may heft considerably more, some 
as much as 200 pounds. One Arizona specimen went to a 
record breaking 276 pounds! 

The cougar kills with great artistry. Silently and swift- 
ly he moves through the forest, over the crisp leaves with 
not the faintest sound. From a crouch he surges forward 
with an unrestrained burst of speed. The prey is slow, 
comparatively speaking, and falls before the vicious on- 
slaught. Slashing claws like a sudden flash of lightning 
rake viciously for nose and neck. 

It is rare indeed that the cougar kills for enjoyment. 
There are instances when individuals will take advantage 
Continued on page 37 
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A 

C tinge for a 

Musky 

By Jim C. Chapralis 

The sun, barely peeking over the contour of pines, 
found Bob and me already up loading the canoe with 
sandwiches and fishing tackle and clamping on the out- 
board motor. Bob started at a slow pace but opened 
throttle after he was convinced of the canoe's stability. 

We were going to Nestor Falls for more provisions. 
The trip between our outpost camp at Kishkutena Lake, 
Ontario and Nestor Falls is about twenty-five miles, and 
because five small portages interrupt the waterway, we 
decided to use a canoe and our five-horsepower motor. 
The canoe would be much easier to portage than the 
heavier boat — and Bob and I were willing to risk any- 
thing to reduce the drudgeries of portaging. 

Thanks to the maneuverability of our canoe, the two 
portages necessary between Kishkutena and Marl Lakes 
were easily made. The next piece of water after Marl Lake 
was a channel that looked very tempting; tall bull rushes 
lined its shores, batches of lily pads dotted the channel, 
weeds tickled the water’s surface, and semi-submerged 
logs could be seen here and there. 

Many frogs playing at the water's edge suggested enor- 
mous fishing potentialities, and when one frog never 
made it back to shore we were convinced. The splash was 
a big one; the fish had not come out of the water but 
merely rolled on the surface. The big broad tail, the onlv 
visible part of the fish, denoted that it was a muskie and 
possibly a good one. 

"Say, let's fish here for a while!” I suggested. 

Several bass made their appearance and the activity was 
too much for us. Bob stopped the motor, and soon we be- 
gan assembling our fly rods. 

"But only for a while — then we better get going,” 
Bob was always the more practical one. 

It wasn't long before we were false casting, and it 
wasn’t much later when I received the first strike. It was 
a bass — two pounds or so — but the invigorating cold 
waters of Ontario caused the fish to fight hard. This one 
knew all the tricks of the game, when to jump, when to 
run, when to pause and when to twist — but the hook 
was well set. 

"Get that sardine out of the water, and let me play a 
real fish,” Bob teased. Sure enough, his fly rod arched 
and strained in vibrating motions. A big smile formed 
on Bob's face; he had a nice fish on and knew it. Soon 
it was flopping on the canoe's bottom. 


We moved on and before I could make a dozen casts 
Bob was on to another fish. This one jumped twice, and 
what he lacked in weight he made up with enthusiasm. 

"I think I’ll take pictures; the bass are really hitting.” 
I reached for my camera and after determining the right 
filter and exposure I was ready for action. 

And the fish really co-operated. Practically at every 
pool, hole, or turn of the stream we were able to land 
at least one fish. Then the activity in that area would 
cease, possibly because of the disturbance created, but we 
didn’t mind. We needed only to move to another pool or 
stretch, and this stream seemed to be filled with an end- 
less amount of "fishy- looking" waters, and its opportuni- 
ties seemed almost unlimited — truly an angler’s paradise. 

We crossed Wigwam Lake and came to another water- 
way. Quietly we paddled into the stream and placed the 
canoe broadside to the lily pads. Bob extended his fly-line 
back and forth until he had stripped enough line. Final- 
ly he allowed the line to unfold on the surface, and the 
streamer landed with a spat. Bob allowed the fly to re- 
main motionless for a few seconds, and then switched 
the rod tip slowly so that the streamer would sink, leav- 
ing a slight dimple marking its submergence. He then be- 


The winner. Bob Feldtman; the loser, a 2 l / 2 -pound smallmouth 
which mistook a Mickey Finn for a minnow. 
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gan retrieving the big streamer in short spasmodic jerks. 

"Don't tell me were not going to get a strike here!’’ 
I said somewhat disappointedly. "Look at all the weeds, 
pads and cover . . . and deep water too. What else can 
they ask for?" 

And then we got our answer. The water erupted in a 
thousand drops, as vice-like jaws grabbed the imitative 
morsel and surged skyward. Automatically — almost 
photographer's intuition — - I snapped the shutter. 

It wasn't the jaws of a bass that grabbed the streamer, 
for these had teeth. Nor was it the stocky, short body of 
a bass that catapulted out of the water. It was a long, 
thin, striped body — unmistakedly a muskie: the tiger, 
the real boss of fresh waters. 

"It’s a muskie! A muskie!” Bob cried out. The strik- 
ing of the fish, the snapping of the shutter, the setting of 
the hook, and Bob's cry occurred practically simultaneous- 
ly; only the slightest period of time separated these 
actions. Bob had always said that one of his piscatorial 
desires is to subdue a legal muskie with a light bass fly 
rod, and now he was getting his first chance. 

But for some reason the fish did not fight; it swam to 
the canoe in a most casual manner — and just stared. 


After all, he was the tough guy of the waters, wasn't he? 

"Wonder why he doesn't fight? Wonder why he just 
. . . just stares." 

Suddenly, its huge tail angrily slashed the surface, and 
the striped shape torpedoed under. The surface erupted 
again as the muskie ejected from his medium. Up he 
came, gills flashing with brilliant red, head thrashing from 
side to side in resentment. Then he landed with a mighty 
splash. The peak of this jump had been recorded on film. 
Or, at least I had hoped it was. 

The reel screeched furiously as the rod strained its 
maximum. Bob's thumb and finger must have burned as 
he braked the line melting off the reel. If Bob could only 
keep the muskie away from the pads; if only the nylon 
leader would hold; if only the hook had penetrated the 
bony palate; if . . . too many ifs. The odds seemed heavily 
stacked against Bob. But then Bob has that know-how as- 
sociated with years of fly-rod fishing. 

The fish changed its mind and decided on a showdown. 
He whirled and came to us with amazing speed. With 
much deftness, Bob stripped in line almost as fast as the 
fish came in, for allowing a muskie even the smallest 
Continued on page 24 


The Musky surfaced, churning the wafer as he tried desperately to shake the hook from his powerful jaws. 
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By Anthony Wayne 


A LESSON 
for the ColOH€l 


When a new family moves into our town there is al- 
ways a great deal of speculation among the resident fe- 
males as to the acceptability of the new housewife. These 
speculations are helped along by a little judicious curtain 
peeping and offers of soup. Most husbands are used to 
this and tend to treat their wive’s curiosity as a typical 
feminine weakness. However, it is curious to note the in- 
creased number of male pedestrians who find their feet 
carrying them past the house where the moving van is 
drawn up for unloading. I am beginning to think that 
some of the fellows who laugh the loudest at their wives 
are more curious than they are. 

I would not have been passing the old Gould place 


one morning late last summer except that I remembered 
that I had six tip-ups of Bill Slack's which I hadn't gotten 
around to returning since the winter before. I mention 
this just to show that I had a legitimate reason for being 
there when the moving van pulled up followed by the 
new family's car. 

The car stopped and a little boy and girl burst out and 
ran up the front walk. Their mother followed at a slow 
er pace. Finally the head of the family eased out. He was 
a tall, well constructed fellow of about 32, wearing faded 
khaki trousers and a tee shirt. It was the dog that follow- 
ed him, though, which took all my attention. It was the 
first time I had ever seen a dog like this one. She was a 
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big grey, shorthaired dog with flowing muscles and a 
very alert expression. Her eyes took me by surprise because 
they were a sort of amber. Then I remembered seeing an 
article in a magazine about a new German dog called the 
Weimaraner. This was in 1950 and not too many people 
had heard of the dog. 

I watched this dog follow the man down the patch and 
into the house before I set off for Bill's place. When I 
arrived, he was in the garage working on his outboard 
motor. I told him about the new family and the new dog. 
We immediately set about figuring a wey to get this dog 
out in the fields where we could watch her performance. 

As it happened, we got our chance much quicker than 
we expected. A few weeks later on a cool Saturday morn- 
ing Bill and I were out south of town with my lemon and 
white Pointer. We were just starting to cross an open field 
near the road when a car pulled up and our new neigh- 
bor, Jeff Wilcox, introduced himself. He wanted to know 
if it would be all right to run his dog in these fields. 

"Sure thing," I said, "let her run along with Rocky 
here. We’ll be glad to have you.” 

So Bill and I got a preview of the Weimaraner in 
action. 

Jeff proved to be a pleasant fellow with field courtesy 
and a likeable disposition. He had been in the Army in 
Germany where he had seen the Weimaraner in the field. 
He had been very impressed with the dog's performance 
and made up his mind to include one in his post-war plan- 
ning. Now he had Grey Lady and from all he said, he was 
quite pleased with her. He had spent a great deal of time 
with her and I received the impression that dog and man 
knew each other’s thoughts. 

As we headed back to the cars I sighted Colonel Brick- 
ley with his big setter, Bruce. The Colonel takes a little 
explanation. He is a great dog man. Since his retirement 
from the Army he has raised and trained his own English 
Setters. They are beautiful, well trained dogs. Bruce, the 
dog he had with him, was the best of the line. Most of 
us figure that his dogs are tops in our town and probably 
in the county. Having said that about him I have pretty 
well covered his good points. He is not very well liked. 
Attempts to be friendly have all led to rebuffs by this 
gruff man. He was retired from the Army before World 
War II broke out. He seemed to become even less ap- 
proachable as the conflict wore on. We all figured that it 
hurt him to be out of the war and stuck in the country 
raising dogs. 

He and I have a "nodding and grunting” acquaintance. 
He nodded and I grunted when we came up to him. Then 
I introduced Jeff Wilcox. More grunts and nods. 

The Colonel looked at Rocky and asked me, "Does 
that dog still false point?” 

I told him that the dog didn’t. He still remembered 
one time when Rocky was out for his first season and had 
pointed where birds had been. He wasn’t the type to let 
me forget it either. His next remark was addressed to me. 

"What kind of an animal is that?” he asked, nodding 
at the Weimaraner. 


I could see Jeff stiffen, not at the words, but at their 
tone. The Colonel stood there raising one eyebrow and 
looking from Grey Lady to his English Setter, Bruce. 
Everyone admits that his dogs are fine animals, but the 
Colonel’s attitude about them makes most of us wish they 
would be taken down a peg or two. 

I told him that Grey Lady was a Weimaraner, which 
he probably knew already. He was usually right up to date 
on anything new in the field. Jeff, attempting to be pleas- 
ant, explained that they were a new breed here in the 
States but that they had been bred in Germany for about 
140 years. They were developed by the nobles of the 
court of Weimar and ever since had been rigidly control- 
led by the aristocracy. 

Colonel Brickley continued to look at the dog with un- 
concealed contempt. 

"I have seen a lot of these ‘flash in the pan’ breeds 
come over and die out. A dog like this just can’t hope 
to compete with dogs that have been developed for years 
for our type of hunting. Take Bruce here for instance. 
He is the best dog in the country. What could a dog like 
this grey one do if she had to compete with him?” 

Jeff snorted audibly and the older man turned angrily 
on him. 

"Don't you believe that Bruce is the best dog in the 
country?” 

Jeff looked coolly at the annoyed Colonel and said, "It 
might have been true before Grey Lady moved here but 
now he’ll have to settle for second best.” 

When I heard this claim of Jeff’s, I figured he had 
stuck his neck way out. The performance I had seen Grey 
Lady give that morning wouldn’t have led me to make 
any such claim. 

The Colonel was fuming for it had been a long time 
since anyone had brushed him off so thoroughly. It did 
me good to see it, though, because the old villain had 
stepped on my corns often enough. 

The result of the discussion was that the Colonel chal- 
lenged Jeff to run Grey Lady against the English Setter, 
Bruce. The contest was to take place the first Saturday 
after the grouse season opened. Three field trial judges 
were to be picked and the owners were to handle their 
own dogs. The trial was to last two full hours. 

During the next few weeks the news of the trial as it 
was called caused more excitement in the country than 
anything that had happened in a long while. People be- 
gan to take sides although it must be admitted that those 
in the Weimaraner camp were there because they resented 
the Colonel's attitude. 

When the judges were picked, I brought a list to Jeff 
for his choice. He wasn’t familiar with the names and 
asked many questions about the men. He finally approved 
a half dozen and I noticed that each of these was a man 
who insisted that a dog find game and work thoroughly. 
He didn’t approve any of the judges who were most in- 
terested in a dog that headed for the horizon on the first 
cast. Continued on page 37 
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THE GREAT NORTHERN PIKE . . . 

(Esox lucius) 

By Leon Pray 


This fish is the true pike, often called white-spotted 
pickerel. I knew an ichthyologist who tried to change 
this by introducing a plain-colored type of muskellunge 
under the name of "Great Northern Pike." The result 
was that fishermen fell upon this person from all direc- 
tions and raised particular hob because he had attempt- 
ed to juggle their known and popular nomenclature to 
suit his own whim. 

This white-spotted great northern pike is apparently 
the identical fish that inhabits fresh water lakes and 
streams all over Europe and Asia as well as here. At 
least no success has crowned any attempt to find a line 
of demarcation between them. 

This is a fish that lives in our northern waters from 
the Ohio River region to as far north as fresh water is 
found. Unless it has been transplanted there it does not 
live in the Pacific watershed with the exception of 
Alaska. 

In Canada it grows to a large size, but it is said to 
reach even larger proportions in its Old World habitat. 
Forty pounds or more have been tallied in America for 
it. I personally have had several very large specimens 
brought to me for mounting. One I recall in particular 
was of forty five pounds weight. However it is not re- 
corded of any such weights as are attained by the Tiger 
Musky, or the still larger Saint Lawrence Musky. 

The northern pike is ardently fished for by an army 
of anglers, though some "picky" people stick up their 
noses at ever eating its flesh. These characters call it a 
"snake,” and after enjoying catching it on every kind 
of bait, plug or skinner, and being thrilled by its fight- 
ing spirit when hooked, cast it aside as not worth their 
notice on the table. 

But a large number of non-finnicky people realize 
that the flaky white meat of this pike is truly a delicacy. 
It does have small bones in the muscles of the upper 
side, but they are forked in shape and very easily pluck- 
ed out as eating proceeds. The meat of the head and 
shoulders is the primest ever for making fish chowder. 
Yes, yes, I know. You probably throw that part away. 
But I don't. Neither do I throw away the liver. It is 
a gastronomic delight on the dinner plate. 

Often I used to be asked to return the meat of big 
northern pike to the owners when I prepared their 
fish for mounting. So I did. But I shaved a nice layer 
of the meat off with the skin, then carefully scraped it 
off the skin and, combined with the head meat, it made 
a grand and satisfying kettle of gelatinous chowder that 
1 still fondly recall. 

European fishermen do not despise the pike. On the 
contrary, it is highly esteemed there as a table delicacy. 
From all of our pike that I have tested, I share the 


Europeans’ favorable opinion. 

As to game qualities, a good sized pike which is 
hooked on any sportsmanlike kind of tackle that gives 
the fish a fighting chance, will hand the angler all he 
wants to take care of at once. 

But when snagged on one of those quadruple gang 
triplehook plugs, naturally the poor victim may be ex- 
pected to give up and "come along just like a log," as 
I have heard related by some "sports” who imagine 
they are fishermen. 

All but one of the world's seven species of the genus 
Esox are found only in North America. Esox lucius is 
the single species that is of cosmopolitan distribution, 
unless perchance some of the others have been trans- 
planted into foreign waters. 

• It is very doubtful if the northern pike’s bantam sized 
relative, the grass pike would ever be intentionally 
transplanted to any place outside its natural range, as 
this ten-inch pike has been found to be a plague on the 
young of desirable game fish. 

All the pike family are highly voracious. A northern 
pike of twenty pounds weight must truly be the 
mausoleum of many thousands of smaller fishes. 

When resting, the northern pike likes to loiter just 
under the surface of the water, with the top of his long 
face horizontal and so close to the top film that he can 
have a wide view through the mirror-like flame. Vision 
outside the water is broadened by close proximity to 
its surface from underneath, and it is progressively re- 
stricted as the fish settles deeper away from the surface. 

The northern pike is gifted with a broad appetite. 
If he reposes quietly at the water's surface, he may 
have the opportunity to seize some unwary small bird 
like a barn swallow, for instance. 

Anything alive that happens along will be welcome 
to this rapacious fish. A swimming mouse, a small musk- 
rat, a little turtle, any kind of insect, any kind of fish 
— even a northern pike smaller than himself will suffice 
for a meal. 

As to enemies, the pike fears nothing so much as a 
big, tough black bass. The pike will go out of his way 
to avoid having his belly ripped up by the stiff, saw- 
like dorsal fin of a trouble-hunting bass. When bass 
fight each other, they use their dorsal fin spines with 
devastating effect, and when a bass takes a pick on a 
northern pike, the pike is lucky if he escapes alive. 

A friend of mine saw such a rumpus between bass 
and pike on the surface of a small lake years ago, and 
after watching while the dagger-toothed pike used every 
ruse to escape from its enemy, he at last picked up the 
torn and exhausted pike, as the truculent old bass with- 
drew to its lair in a bed of water weeds. 
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Why Handicap 

Not long ago I was invited by a 
sportsmen's club in my home town to 
make an address on shooting safety to 
a group of young sportsmen who were 
being trained in target shooting. What 
these boys had learned about shooting 
consisted entirely of the basic funda- 
mentals of sighting, gun-stance, hold- 
ing and squeezing and the usual routine 
of gun-safety practices. It was all good 
and very essential to the novice. In 
fact, after watching their maneuvers 
and various shooting positions, I told 
the instructor frankly that there re- 
mained little that I could tell the boys 
that would benefit them in their target 
practices. Whereupon the man inform- 
ed me that despite the fact that the 
boys were well trained in the funda- 
mentals of gun-handling and target 
shooting, he realized that as sportsmen 
they would go up against a different 
shooting proposition in the game fields 
and would appreciate my giving them 
some pointers along the lines of aver- 
age game shooting conditions. 

They were shooting at the conven- 
tional 1-inch bull's eye targets at 50 
yards. This would mean two-minute- 
of-angle firing at one hundred yards, 
and that’s good shooting in any man's 
category. Of course, about the only 
scoring was done from the various rest 
and semi-rest positions. When I told 
them to substitute 12" targets for their 
game shooting work, they all looked at 
me in amazement. 

Naturally when a man has acquired 
the ability to score a two-minute-of- 
angle shot from a prone shooting posi- 
tion and then is told to increase his 


Target Practice? 

target twelve times in size, he will 
think the instructor has had a drink too 
many. But I sat down and recounted 
to them some facts in relation to handi- 
cap shooting that is very essential to 
the game shooter. 

Going back several years, I recount- 
ed how my youngest son took his first 
lessons in shooting, and how through 
slow training he learned the basic facts 
of shooting from the various target 
positions. Then after acquiring the 
ability to make good clean offhand 
shots from proper shooting stance, I 
presented him with some 12" targets 
drawn on large cardboard that measur- 
ed three feet square. His natural com- 



You'll look close if you want to see a 
bobcat in action, and you'll have to 
shoot quick if you want a shot at him. 


ment was, "What are these, 1,000 yard 
targets?" 

"No." I told him. "They are twenty- 
five yard targets, and you’re going to 
do some very rugged practice before 
you learn to hit them consecutively.” 
Naturally the boy laughed. 

We were out in camp on the range, 
and I set these targets up at intervals 
among native shrubbery so they would 
become visible to a man traveling a 
certain trail from different angles to 
the trail approximately 25 yards away. 
I then told the boy to take his rifle, 
run for two hundred yards with it, to 
simulate the condition his nerves and 
breathing would be in after having 
climbed a mountain on a deer hunt; 
then to start walking along this trail 
at the end of his run, and as each of 
these targets became visible to him to 
whirl facing it, whip up his gun and 
fire; to remember they are deer (hypo- 
thetically) and are browsing in the 
shrubbery. The black one foot target in 
center of the board represents the heart- 
lung area that he is shooting at, but 
will be visible for only an instant, 
after which the deer will leap (hypo- 
thetically) into cover. He must shoot 
quick, no time for rechecking his 
sights after the gun reaches his shoul- 
der. This is snap-shooting. 

Out of three targets thus shot at, 
there was one bullet in the edge of the 
black, and the other two barely connect- 
ed with the board. To learn snap-shoot- 
ing with a rifle, I had the boy set up a 
large target at very close range and dry- 
fire at it with an empty gun until he 
learned to point the gun accurately 
each time it was mounted to his shoul- 
der. The gun came up with hammer 
back (safety off, if bolt action type) 
and if sights were on center of target 
at first mount, to fire! Otherwise, to 
lower hammer and gun and remount 
the gun cocking the piece as it came 
up. If any one thinks this isn't gruel- 
ling work, just try it. It took many a 
mount of that rifle to bring him to 
the place where he could point accu- 
rately on his target with each mount. 

Please remember that I realize 
there is no such thing as perfection 
in shooting. That is something all 
gun-bugs are working for, but never 
quite attain. However, it is possible 
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Bagging a golden eagle on the wing with 
a rifle takes more than conventional 
target shooting practice. 


to do sufficient handicap shooting to 
average a good percentage of direct 
hits from positions that seem impos- 
sible. 

When the boy had done sufficient 
dry-firing to enable him to get about 
three shots in the bull's eye out of 
five fired, we started on various angle 
shots, that is, we angled his targets 
off from every point of the compass 
and caused him to run, dodge, jump, 
wheel and stumble into all manner of 
positions while obtaining these varied 
shots. The results were amazing to 
him, and thus sufficiently interesting 
to keep him working at it. I believe 
today he is about as good at snap 
shooting game as any man I've ever 
hunted with. 

Dodging around through such 
shrubbery as we have here in the 
southwest, I hid these large targets in 
various positions so he would come 
upon them from different angles as 
he walked, and still be within close 
shooting range of each target when 
first sighted. His instructions were to 
shoot from the right shoulder posi- 


tion if the target appeared on his 
left, and from the left shoulder if it 
appeared on his right. But in any 
event, to grasp the idea that his 
hypothetical deer was alerted and 
would bound away into cover quickly. 
He must mount his rifle with a swift 
movement and fire in that one con- 
tinuous movement. No time for 
checking and rechecking his aim. 

But some man will ask, "Would 
you advise shooting in such hap- 
hazard manner as that at a real 
deer?” Answer, "No.” That is why 
we advocate snap shooting practice at 
harmless improvised targets that will 
reveal our errors until we have cor- 
rected them. To go into our game 
fields armed only with the known 
ability to make slow deliberate shots 
is what’s damaging our game herds 
now. The right kind of handicap 
shooting, worked at conscientously, 
will not only teach a man what he 
can’t do, but will improve his chances 
for a clean kill in a manner that he 
otherwise would deem impossible. 

To attain the utmost benefit from 
this type of shooting, I advised the 
group of boys to remove the disc 
from their peep sights and just look 
through the open frame of the peep. 
This seemed so radical as to create a 
lot of argument among them. How- 
ever, it is impossible to get down on 
a target quick with the small peep 
aperture that is recommended for 
finest target shooting. And amazing 
as it may seem, once one acquires the 
knack of snap shooting with open 
peep sight, he will find himself still 
able to do as fine target shooting 
without the small disc as he could 
with it. In this respect, a lot of con- 
ventional stuff is still catered to in the 
shooting world that should have been 
ditched many years ago. 

Personally I discontinued the peep 
sight altogether long ago. I either 
want a good low-power scope or open 
sights, preferably open. I've had 
many a man look at my gun sights 
and wonder how I ever hit anything 
with them at more than thirty feet. 
My front sight is an eighth of an inch 
broad across its square face. My rear 
sight is wide enough to allow for 


three front sights to fill up its picture. 
Yet, the whole works is leveled off at 
top, sides and bottom. I shoot over 
my front sight and not around it. 
Even with this quick combination, I 
very often fail to make a direct hit 
in snap shooting. However, I happen 
to know that I am shooting much 
closer and a lot faster, than would be 
possible with any other sighting com- 
bination. 

During the spring and summer 
months of the year, while the wild- 
life of our woods and dales are re- 
producing their kind, there is very 
little opportunity for the average 
sportsman to obtain shots at living 
targets. But this should not mean that 
he stack his gun in the cabinet and 
discontinue his shooting altogether. 
The more good handicap target prac- 
tice you can get now, the better you 
will be prepared for that big game 
hunt this fall. 


SolittyeH Steel 

HUNTING KNIFE 
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THE BOOK OF 

* Ute. feeauesi 


By Robert G. Hodgson 



The beaver has long held the 
popular interest of the general 
public, and here is their complete 
story, their history, habits and 
how to raise them. 

When North America was first 
discovered, beaver were every- 
where abundant and furnished 
both food and clothing to the 
Indians and the early settlers. In 
addition, beaver formed the first 
export cargo of North America 
and the trade in their pelts 
flourished for hundreds of years. 
Beaver still furnish milady with 
superb covering. Pelts in recent 
years have brought as high as 
$100.00 each. 

Beaver are not hard to raise, 
and as far back as 1924 the 
author carried on successful 
experiments in raising them both 
in pens and on large acreages 
under natural conditions. These 
methods, and others in common 
usage today, are given. One 
rancher in western Canada, who 
is very successful in raising the 
animals, has given his methods 
of feeding: “beaver will thrive 
on regular commercial pig feed", 
he says. 


Here are the main headings 
in this important book: 

Description and Habits 
House and Dam Buil-'in" 

History 

Early Attempts in Beaver Raising 
Beaver in England 
Indians and Beaver 
Provincial Conservation Attempts 

The Lobstick Beaver Ranch 


Price $3.00 postpaid. 


American Woodsman 
Book Department 
Ft. Loudon, Penna. 


NEW RIFLE BARREL DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Having used Marlin's Ballard-Type 
Rifling in "Over-the-Counter” model 
rifles for many years, and thus ex- 
ploding the old theory that Ballard 
Rifling won't stand up, I am not a 
bit amazed at the news that Marlin 
has come out with a new type of 
rifling called "Micro-Groove” that 
seems to be designed to pretty well 
take the field in supreme accuracy 
and long life in both target and hunt- 
ing type rifling. 

The only gun they are submitting 
for the public’s examination in this 
Micro-Groove rifling so far, is their 
model 89C, 22 caliber semi-automatic. 
With 16 lands and grooves of very 
shallow depth, this new rifle barrel 
has showed the value of its type in 
repeated shooting tests. Naturally be- 
ing interested in the large-bore field 
our inquiries have revealed that they 
have tested this same Micro-Groove, 
in as high as 32 grooves in a barrel 
designed for 30-30 caliber. Through 
test firing at high rate of speed, one 
of their test guns revealed no wear 
or loss of accuracy after 1000 rounds 
had been put through it at speed 
just slow enough to prevent melting 
the steel. It is the belief of their tech- 
nicians that this Micro-Groove in any 
caliber will last several life times and 
that accuracy may be increased as 
much as 20%. 

So despite the fact not too much 
information has as yet been divulged 
on this new Micro-Groove rifling out- 
side of their one small bore gun that 
is available, it is easy to believe that 
they have made the barrel contribu- 
tion of the year, and that shooters 
the nation over will mark it down in 
history as the creation of the super 
barrel. Naturally I’m anxious to try 
one in 30-30. 

Questions and Answers 
by Walter Rodgers 

Q. I have an Ithaca Model 37 
Featherlight, and would like to know 
w'hat is the best muzzle-device for 
this gun. On a previous Ithaca the 
Poly-Choke seemed to make it slight-. 


ly barrel-heavy. Also the over-all 
length of the gun is a bit on the awk- 
ward side when fitted with a recoil 
eliminator. The Cutts Comp changes 
length and balance when changing 
tubes. I like the Power-Pac real well, 
but have been wondering if I couldn’t 
get good results with the Shooting- 
Master "Champion” and do away 
with the tubes. Any information you 
may be able to give me along this line 
will be appreciated. — P. V., Beatrice, 
Nebraska. 

A. Your Ithaca Featherlight model 
37 is a sweet little number. However, 
we always find that sacrificing gun- 
weight calls for recoil control; recoil 
control (so far) means muzzle de- 
vices; muzzle devices means change 
of balance, and (to me) a very radi- 
cal difference in the handling possi- 
bilities of the gun. Your Shooting- 
Master "Champion” truly handles 
both recoil- reduction and choke. 
However, it is somewhat longer than 
the Cobra, due to the space allowed 
for the recoil-reduction slots. Per- 
sonally, I would prefer to use a 
slightly heavier gun to take care of 
its own recoil than use the Cobra (if 
necessary) for shot patterning. How- 
ever these things are personal and it's 
hard as heck to advise the other fel- 
low. In installing any type of muzzle 
device, it is always best to take off 
an equal length of the muzzle first 
to compensate for the difference in 
barrel length. 

A Lunge for a Musky 

From page 17 

amount of slack results in disaster. The 
fish continued his course and dived un- 
der the canoe, but the angler met this 
challenge by passing the rod around the 
stern. The muskie surfaced and remain- 
ed there. He created more fuss and 
foam than I have ever seen! 

"Give him line! What’s the matter 
with you? Give him line!” I pleaded. 

And then I saw why he couldn’t. It 
was impossible. The surplus line, which 
had been stripped in on the canoe’s 
bottom, had kinked and knotted at the 
first rod guide. Bob’s fingers quickly 
fumbled with the knot, but realizing 
the impossibility he gave up. All he 
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could do was lean over so the rod 
wouldn't break. 

"What a shot this will make!” I 
leaned over to get the fish and Bob in 
the picture — and it happened ! 

Everything was dark; I felt cold and 
wet. I could hear echoes and felt a 
pressure. Immediately several buckets 
of water rushed into my hip-boots 
I was wearing for portages, and my 
poplin jacket absorbed water like a 
sponge. I touched bottom for an in- 
stant, an oozy bottom it was, and then 
I automatically bobbed to the surface. 

I wiped the water from my eyes and 
started cussing. I saw the overturned 
canoe floating away. About ten feet 
from the craft Bob came up and began 
swimming for it. He too was cussing. 

I thought of the film in my camera. 

I tried holding it up with my left hand, 
but after a few unsuccessful strokes 
with one arm I gave up the idea. 
Water-filled boots plus a saturated 
jacket are indeed a handicap to the 
best swimmer, let alone myself. 

Although Bob wasn't wearing hip- 
boots, he also found the going tough 
because of the restrictive properties of 
clothes, but finally caught up with it. 

He advanced the canoe a consider- 
able distance towards me, and soon 
safety was an arm's distance away. I 
lunged. I was immensely relieved that 
my hand found its target. 

We both clung to the canoe for a 
few minutes to rest, Then, holding the 
canoe with one hand, and using the 
free arm as a paddle we were able to 
bring the canoe ashore and finally 
dumped the water. 

"Surely you don't expect that motor 
to start after that dunking, do you?” I 
asked. 

Ptrrr! Ptrr! What a dead sound. It 
was useless. Bob turned away from the 
motor, wiped his brow, and picked up 
a paddle, "I guess we’ll have to paddle 
— and maybe try her later on." 

We paddled down the channel and 
made the remaining portages. After 
that, we were practically exhausted, 
yet we still had ten miles to go. 

"Let me try that blasted motor again. 
I think she’s drained of all the water." 

"A wonderful idea,” I said this not 
because I expected it to start, but be- 
cause we could rest a few minutes 


more. 

Ptrrrr. Still the same empty sound. 
"Maybe water got into the gas tank — 
think I’ll change gas.” 

Just as he finished pouring in the 
new gas, a huge bull moose, which was 
mouthing lily sprouts, rose from his 
semi-submerged position about 70 feet 
away from us. The lordly moose re- 
mained poised, so majestic-like, almost 
petrified. What a picture he’d make, 
and there I was with a damaged 
camera ! 

The moose turned around, plodded 
through the waters, then he went up 
the bank and ambled through a faint 
trail into the woods. 

"We'll never make it paddling,” I 
said. "Try that motor again.” 

Bob placed his hand on the starting 
cord. We both looked up for a few 
seconds, and then I held my breath as 
Bob pulled the cord. 

Still the same — or was it. I thought 
I heard it cough and then I was sure 
it turned over. By gosh, we were mov- 
ing. The motor had started. Surely, it 
never should have; it was under water 
for a long time. Perhaps it was the new 
gas, but I’m sure we had an assist 
from divine powers. I turned around 
and winked at Bob; he merely pointed 
to the heavens. 

We reached Big Pine Lake in no 
time, and then sped across Oar Bay 
and into Crooked Pine Lake. As we 
pulled around the dock we could dis- 
tinguish Bergstrom's Camp at Nestor 
Falls. The sight of the camp silhouetted 
against the orange-colored sky was too 
beautiful to describe. The slowly rising 
puffs of smoke suggested that Mrs. 
Bergstrom had something warm on the 
stove. 

After some delicious home-made 
cooking and a change of clothes we re- 
lated our adventure more than a few 
times to the Bergstroms, guides, and 
the many visitors who had collected at 
the camp. That night we retired to 
comfortable beds which Gust Berg- 
strom made available. 

"Say Bob, I think we can get some 
muskies on flies over at Jacknife Port- 
age," I said teasingly. 

He never 'answered. He was asleep. 
Anyway, I think we had enough fly- 
fishing for muskies for a long time. 
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Huntin' Gun 

By Walter Rodgers 


I C / w . 


This is the book yoi 
hunters have beet 
dreaming about. Yes 
if yoi 
feel 
learn 


vill 



se by read- 
ing Walter's book. It 
gives all the practical 
facts about a gun. 
Walter claims in his 
book that you don't 
know what you can do 
with a gun unless you have "gun feel.” If 
you have it you can kill game under con- 
ditions that a ballistician would call impos- 
sible and you can get performance from 
your gun that a manufacturer wouldn’t 
dare to claim. 


Walter admits his theory of "gun feel” 
may sound crazy and unbelievahle, but it's 
true, and he proves it by his most exciting, 
impossible, and yet believable stories of 
what a gun can do. 

In the January issue of American Rifle- 
man (year of 1948), Waiter's story set a 
record in the number of letters of praise re- 


Harle Stanley Gardner, creator of Perry 
Mason, went overboard in hailing Rodgers 
as a real storyteller and a man with as 
much feel for words as he had for guns. 
Contains 180 pages cloth bound. 

S3. 50 prepaid 


American Woodsman 


Book Department Ft. Loudon, Penna. 
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By Highway to Alaska 

By Edwin C. Henry 


About this time of year thousands 
of people in the states are consider- 
ing a trip to Alaska by way of the 
Alaskan Highway. Many have been 
saving for years to make the trip this 
summer as those who dream of 
Alaska have done for the past several 
years. 

Last year, if seven more cars had 
made the trip, the grand total would 
have been exactly thirteen thousand 
vehicles that entered Alaska by way 
of the Tok Junction checking station. 
These vehicles carried 31,645 passen- 
gers, most of whom were tourists, but 
many more hardy souls coming to se- 
cure a foothold on America's Last 
Frontier. 


Many of these tourists went home 
enthusiastic, vowing to return as soon 
as possible. Others returned disillus- 
ioned, having expected something far 
different than they found because of 
lack of knowledge or because the 
source of their knowledge was inac- 
curate. My aim in writing this column 
is to set forth conditions as they 
actually are. 

To begin with, few stateside visi- 
tors realize the tremendous size of 
the territory. For instance, if a map 
of Alaska was superimposed on a map 
of the United States drawn to the 
same scale, the tip of the Aleutian 
Peninsula would touch the Pacific 
Ocean in the vicinity of Los Angeles, 


while the south-eastern tip of Alaska 
would reach the Atlantic in the state 
of South Carolina. The southern bulk 
of Alaska would rest on the northern 
edge of Texas, and the coast outline 
would stretch in a rugged line north- 
ward to break across the Canadian 
border in the Great Lakes region. 

Just as in the states, a great varia- 
tion in climate and temperature will 
be encountered in such a vast area. 
The southeastern area is the mild, 
coastal region, with an abundant rain- 
fall, while the inland area in the 
Fairbanks region is much dryer, and 
has a great range between extreme 
high and low temperatures. In the 
winter it may be sixty below zero at 
times, while during the summer the 
temperature may climb to a hundred 
in the shade. 

In the Anchorage area, which, by 
the way, has nearly one third of the 
population of Alaska, the tempera- 
ture compromises between the regions 
just mentioned. It seldom gets to 
forty below on the coldest winter 
days, and the high for summer is in 
the high eighties. During the summer 
people swim in the many lakes; dur- 
ing the winter, wool underwear and 
fur parkas are in order. 

Most tourists come to Alaska dur- 
ing July. Last year five and a half 
thousand people chose that month 
for the trip, so have no fear of being 
alone on the road. Even during 
December, when travel is lightest, 
there will be nearly three hundred 
hundred vehicles headed for Alaska. 

May, June and July are the months 
of long days in the territory. The 
visitor will never cease to marvel at 
this phenomenon of daylight when it 
should be dark. At the extreme, the 
sun comes up about two-thirty in the 
morning, and hangs around until ten- 
thirty at night. At this time of the 
year it is never entirely dark, for even 
after the sun sets, it lurks just be- 
neath the circle of the horizon, and 
the light is comparable to that in the 
states twenty minutes before the sun 
appears in the morning. 

The moon is another source of 
wonder, for it seems to wander aim- 
lessly about the sky, although the 
close observer knows it follows a 



The Alaskan Highway is traveled every month of the year, so you need net fear being 
all alone in making your trip. 
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definite pattern. As one amazed 
traveler said, "I don't think it set at 
all during the week I was there, but 
I had to sleep a little, so I may have 
missed it." 

Because of the long hours of sun- 
light in summer, the moon is most in 
evidence during the winter months. 
The visitor marvels at a brilliant yel- 
low moon in a deep blue sky. This 
may happen in other places, but I 
have seen it only in Alaska. 

The person who travels the Alaska 
Highway should make his plans well 
in advance. If at all possible secure a 
copy of "The Milepost,” a detailed 
highway guide giving distance be- 
tween points, accomodations and a 
list of services offered at each stop. 
The cost of the guide is small, and it 
will pay for itself a dozen times over. 

In my estimation tires are of su- 
preme importance, and should head 
your list of preparations. Woe unto 
the motorist who doesn't heed this 
admonition! I've known a few tour- 
ists who made the trip without a flat, 
but I know many more who can tes- 
tify on the other side. The road is 
GRAVEL, don’t forget it. The very 
best tires you can buy will be the best 
investment you can make, but even 
with the best tires be prepared for flat 
tires. Carry at least two spares, (un- 
less you are loaded with cash to buy 
them along the way at high prices), 
and have the proper tools. 

I’ll stick my neck out to say I don’t 
consider any bumper jack I ever saw 
as a "proper" tool, especially for the 
Alaska highway. It has been my sad 
experience that most of them are not 
worth walking across the road to bor- 
row. The most practical jack is the 
chain-and-screw jack that lifts both the 
car body and the axle, and it doesn't 
require crawling under the car to use. 
It won’t slip nor allow the car to roll. 

If you come to Alaska during the 
summer you will encounter mosquitoes. 
That's a guarantee. They are ever- 
present, obnoxious pests, but not as 
voracious as their cousins in the states. 
Fortunately, a good insect repellent 
will discourage them in a way that is 
quite heartening. 

The camera fan will be in his ele- 
ment in Alaska; everything from old 


cabins to majestic Mt. McKinley await 
the photographer, and you will want to 
record your trip to re-live at your leis- 
ure. 

Be sure to allow plenty of time for 
your traveling in order that you may 
feel free to stop and snap pictures, 
sample the fine angling, or just admire 
the scenery. Most people fail to take 
the time to stop for a picture, expect- 
ing to "get one later,” and finally go 
home with only a token memento of 
the trip of a lifetime. 

Fishing along the highway is good, 
and it will pay you to buy the short- 


term licenses offered by the Canadian 
Provinces in order to take full advan- 
tage of it. For instance, we stopped 
one time at the excellent government 
tourist camp at Mendenhall River, and 
while my wife warmed up our lunch 
I strolled down the well-beaten path 
to the stream. I noticed fish rising, and 
hurried to get my rod. 

Not knowing what they were rising 
to, I tried the old Brown Hackle stand- 
by, and in three casts I landed three 14- 
inch grayling. They made my mouth 
water, but we had no way to keep them 
so I returned them to the water. 


ATTENTION!!! 
ALL MEN 

Shave in the 
Comfort of 
Your Own Car 
or Boat with 
SH AV - PAK 

Specially designed for operating any A. C. electric shaver in 
automobiles, buses, trucks, boats and planes. Plugs into cigar- 
ette lighter receptacle on dash board. Fits easily into glove 
compartment. Only $12.95 postage prepaid. (On N. Y. C. orders 
add 3% sales tax). Satisfaction guaranteed or full refund within 
10 days. When ordering specify 6 or 12 volt or state year 
and make of car. Send check or money order (no COD's) to: 

DEPT. AM 

HIGH HOUSE, 326 W. 27th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
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Hunting and fishing is good in 
Alaska, but it is necessary to get back 
from the main travel lanes. If you are 
a fisherman or hunter, it will pay you 
to reserve enough cash to hire a plane 
to fly you into any of the multitude of 
lakes that are literally overstocked with 
fish. Bear hunting ranks with the best 
in the world. 

If you will prepare for your trip 
carefully, take plenty of time to visit 
places of interest, and not form any 
opinions until you see it for yourself, 
your trip to Alaska will be a success. 

Alaska, truly America’s last fron- 
tier, is a land of enchanting extremes. 
A land of eskimos and television; 
ferocious wolverines and beautiful 
Northern lights; droning mosquitoes 
and breath-taking glaciers. It is a land 
that must be seen to be appreciated. 
And when you get here, stop in at 
Wasilla and say hello. 

Private Lives of 
the Albinos 

From page II 

Actually, there is an arrest in the de- 
velopment of the pigment layers in the 
embryo, just as there may in some in- 
stances be an arrest in the growth of 
hair itself. Animals normally born with 
hair are in unusual cases born hairless; 
chicks may hatch out and have white 


or pink legs instead of yellow ones; 
indeed, the uncompromising and often- 
times cruel quirks of Nature almost 
relegates the albino to a comparative 
position of unimportance in the maze 
of physical inequalities that attach 
themselves literally to every form of 
life. 

Carriers of the transmissible albinic 
factors need not be albinos, or even 
part albino in the most minute visible 
degree. If the ingredients which make 
up the power to transmit normal tissues 
are entirely absent from the constitution 
of the individual, total or partial albin- 
ism in offspring can be counted on 
throughout the individual's life span. 
Paradoxically, a true albino may not al- 
ways carry the albinic factors, but his 
offspring, normal in appearance, may 
carry the taint through to succeeding 
generations so that in a third or fourth 
generation an albino may appear in 
full-bloom completeness. However, the 
mating of one true albino to another 
almost always results in albinic off- 
spring — obviously because the odds 
weigh so heavily in favor of one or the 
other being a positive depository for 
the genes which cause the albinic muta- 
tion. 

Summarizing the genetic aspect of 
albinism, the whole thing adds up to a 
fairly consistent course of hereditary 
deficiencies, with certain ratio rules that 


apply in breeding. However, these hold 
true only when known backgrounds are 
introduced in experimental matings on 
a carefully planned and pre-observed 
basis. Otherwise, there is a disturbing 
loss of purpose in the study of struc- 
tural coloration. (In one test, an albino 
was back-crossed with a parent animal, 
and all offspring were exactly one-quar- 
ter albino. This rule doubtless would 
hold true in most instances). 

In the world of birds, partial albin- 
ism occurs with rather startling regular- 
ity when a male bird having normal 
plumage is mated with an albino fe- 
male. In the case of quail, one natural- 
ist noted that all chicks resulting from 
such a mating were mottled, or part 
albino, but when the chicks reached 
maturity, only a few retained any of 
their white feathers, and the eyes were 
not pink. It is, however, a safe wager 
to assert that nearly all of the chicks 
were carriers of the albinic genes, with 
the possibility of partial or full albinos 
cropping up in the offspring of most 
of the fourteen products of the cross- 
mating. 

The females among both birds and 
mammals are said to almost invariably 
welcome the presence of one or more 
young tainted by albinism. While the 
contrasting color may stand out like a 
sore thumb, the mother seems to under- 
stand the fact that the little creature 
belongs to her, and that he is not an 
alien bearing the stigma of having crept 
in from a puzzling outer world of 
freaks and physiological outcasts. 

It would be risky to say that there 
are certain mammals and birds which 
have never had an albino specimen in 
the clan. It would, however, be safe to 
say that no albinos have ever been ob- 
served first-hand among a given species. 
We do know that the deer, bison, seal, 
skunk, squirrel, porcupine, muskrat, 
bear, fox, weasel, opossum, beaver, and 
many other mammals occasionally must 
tolerate the entry of a genuine albino 
in their order. And among birds the 
ring-neck pheasant, meadow lark, robin, 
crow, blackbird, English sparrow, ruff- 
ed grouse, Cooper's hawk, mourning 
dove, quail, red-tailed hawk, gold-finch, 
and a few others are among the most 
frequent types visited by the forces that 
Continued on page 30 
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The Red Squirrel 

By E. J. Sawyer 


Here is a furbearer that has already 
made his own introduction if you are 
one who can justly claim woods ex- 
perience anywhere in the pine and 
spruce forest from Nova Scotia to 
Alaska, from Maine to California. That 
could hardly be said of any other na- 
tive mammal. Fox, weasel, deer and 
rabbit try to escape notice and may suc- 
ceed in doing so for weeks, even where 
they are fairly numerous; even the ubi- 
quitous little white-footed mouse pre- 
fers to hide whenever possible. Not so, 
the Chickaree, as Red is also known. 
He is quite apt to court attention and 
will actually scold till he gets it. He 
will rob your camp of any unguarded 


or carelessly placed food, and from a 
safe perch, swear at you as only he can 
in lieu of grace for the welcome god- 
send. So much for a fast glimpse of 
this species — especially Sciurus cana- 
densis, of our Northeastern states and 
Canada. 

Eleven other forms or geographical 
varieties of the common Red Squirrel 
are recognized by the systematists. 
With two or three of the more west- 
ern sub-species I have had considerable 
first-hand experience and I find them 
much alike in behavior, as well as 
sufficiently similar in appearance to be 
clearly mere varieties. Still, however, I 
have yet to find any of this far-flung 


family that equals hudsonicus for vol- 
ume, variety and carrying power of 
vocal expression. One at least, the 
Douglas squirrel of the far West is, in 
my experience, silent to the point of 
being dumb by contrast with his East- 
ern cousin. 

So we may well take the common 
Red of our Northeastern woods for 
further discussion. The Reds are the 
smallest of all our true squirrels. The 
latter do not include the various chip- 
munks and so-called ground-squirrels. 
All the true squirrels are bushy-tailed 
tree climbers and, beside most of them, 
the little Reds would appear as dwarfs. 
As already indicated, what the chick- 
aree lacks in size he makes up for in 
voice. His prevailing color is an olive 
brownish above in summer, more red- 
dish on legs, feet, tail and ears, white 
about the muzzle and eyes and on all 
the underparts. A broad black stripe 
along the sides separates the dark up- 
per parts from the white below. In 
winter the black side stripe is missing. 
Male and female are alike in color and 
marking. The plume-like, bushy tail is 
a conspicuous feature, adding not only 
beauty and grace to the animal's ap- 
pearance but to its every act. A very 
useful member, it serves as a rudder 
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and constant balance in the squirrel’s 
running and leaping and is somewhat 
of a parachute on occasion, curled over 
the back — a characteristic position — 
it forms a windbreak; saucily jerked 
and twitched, it gives emphasis to the 
language in which Red voices his low 
opinion of intruders. In fact, the im- 
portance of his brush is vital, for it is 
well known that squirrels do not long 
survive the loss of tails. Moreover, it 
is a delicate member especially subject 
to injury and loss. 

Of all his accomplishments, and they 
are many, Red excells as aerialist. From 
branch to slender, yielding branch he 
runs or bounds with all the nonchal- 
ance of a kitten on a rug. He is, to the 
wildwood, what the man on the flying 
trapeze is to "the big top.” Once, and 
only once, as I have previously describ- 
ed in this department, I saw him miss. 
This is so rare, his confidence so com- 
plete, that when you see it happen it 
appears to be like the purposeful fum- 
ble of an expert juggler adding drama 
to his act. To his better known talents 
we can add that of swimming. Many 
competent observers, as Seton records 
in his exhaustive Life Histories, have 
given ample eye-witness testimony on 
this point. Red is quite capable of 
crossing wide bodies of water. 

No hibernator, this one. No snow is 
so deep, no temperature is so low that 
his tracks may not be seen linking 


tree-trunk to tree-trunk. His trail is 
often crossed only by that of the snow- 
shoe rabbit or none whatever. His food 
for winter — that part of it which 
consists of nuts — is harvested in the 
fall and buried shallowly in the ground. 
Mushrooms, seeds, fruits, and available 
flesh or vegetable go to the make-up of 
his omnivorous bill-of-fare. Still, in 
general, the cones of pine and spruce 
are his standard diet. It is well known 
that Red squirrels and Grays will not 
tolerate each other. It does appear that 
Reds can and do drive the Grays from 
any piece of woods which they care to 
take over. How they do it is still some- 
thing of a question. It has been widely 
conjectured and believed, that the Reds 
emasculate the Grays. Seton (and, I be- 
lieve, nearly all naturalists) dismiss 
the idea as a myth, too ridiculous for 
serious consideration. 

Red's nest is a softly lined tree-hol- 
low or a domed affair of shredded bark, 
leaves, twigs and grass, resembling a 
crow's nest a few yards up in a tree. 
The several young are born in spring, 
are active outdoors by mid-summer, 
fast becoming indistinguishable from 
their parents. The economic status of 
Red is an old point of hot dispute. He 
has been branded a bloody and de- 
termined robber of birds’ nests, destroy- 
ing eggs and young whenever possible; 
he has been ably defended by many 
who know him well as quite a differ- 


ent character. It seems the whole thing 
boils down to individual behavior. 
Doves are supposed to be peace-loving, 
harmless; yet I have seen some with 
nasty dispositions. The good done by 
Chickaree in planting and reforesting 
is beyond dispute. And, anyway, who 
that knows the woods would want 
to see them lose their "Puck-’O-the- 
Pines,” this impudent Robin Hood of 
the forest? 

Private Lives of 
the Albinos 

From page 28 

inexorably mill the features of albin- 
ism. 

Several years ago, I saw a white 
opossum in a timbered valley a few 
miles south of Indian Head, Pa. It was 
traveling at dusk along a small moun- 
tain stream and, while most albinos are 
supposed to have poor vision, this parti- 
cular one apparently possessed pretty 
good eyesight and an unusually active 
gift of wariness. 

A Canadian acquaintance once told 
me that he'd seen several albino porcu- 
pines, and quite a number of the quilly 
fellows who bore only limited traces 
of contact with the magic albinic wand. 
He said that the true albino "porkies” 
seemed rather stupid and nearsighted, 
but this may have been merely the ad- 
herence to normal behavior patterns, 
for porcupines can appear quite dull 
and indifferent in a manner strictly 
peculiar to the species. 

I know of a West Virginian who in 
the early thirties trapped an albino 
otter, and was offered a hundred dol- 
lars for the skin by a wealthy Pennsyl- 
vanian. The trapper refused the offer, 
saying he wished to have the fur made 
up into a neckpiece for his wife. He 
chose a cheap fly-by-night concern and 
shipped his rare fur to them. After 
three weeks of waiting he tried to con- 
tact the firm, but his letter was return- 
ed, and try as he would he was never 
able to locate the whereabouts of the 
"phantom" fur processors. His albino 
otter skin probably netted them a nice 
piece of money. 

There is a common belief today that 
albino bison are vastly more common 
now than they were in the period when 
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millions of the creatures roamed the 
plains areas of the U. S. A. If this is 
true, and it probably .is, on a propor- 
tionate-numbers basis, of course, then 
the cause must lie in the fact that 
foundation herds chosen to rescue the 
animal from total extinction contained 
an above-average number of individuals 
able by their own albinic background 
to spread the genes responsible for al- 
binism, either total or partial. Some ob- 
servers say the total albinos in bison 
herds give unmistakable evidence of 
suffering eye discomfort and severely 
limited vision. Others, particularly 
those a quarter to three-quarters albino, 
usually possess what appears to be nor- 
mal eyesight and enough coloring of 
the iris to prevent squinting. 

Mentioning the eyes of the albino 
once more makes me think of an al- 
bino deer placed inside a wire enclo- 
sure in a New York State Park. The 
creature, wild and terrified, plunged 
into the wire in repeated frantic at- 
tempts to escape. Observers soon were 
able to notice that the deer's vision was 
extremely limited, and it could not see 
the wire netting until it was almost 
against it. Finally the animal gave up 
and timidly sought cover in clumps of 
evergreens. 

There is another facet in the lives 
of albinos that is worthy of mention 
here; and that is the handicap of be- 
ing hazardously conspicuous during all 
seasons except- winter. Because of this, 
the best naturalists tell us the albino, 
in spite of his squinty vision, is gifted 
with a superb and unnatural power of 


instinct that warns of the imminence 
of danger. Albinos are admittedly the 
most difficult of all animals to ap- 
proach in their wild state. They com- 
bine extrasensitive hearing with a bet- 
ter-than-average sense of smell and end 
up surviving with cleverly geared habits 
that comprise a unique mixture of good 
judgment, wariness, caution, and alert- 
ness. His startling whiteness is a source 
of betrayal in two ways: he sees his al- 
bino enemies easier, but his enemies of 
all colors also see him easier. So Na- 
ture, long ago, had to compensate a bit 
by endowing Mr. Albino with a few 
functional physical blessings to offset 
some of the nasty inequalities fashioned 
by the frequently faltering devices in 
the infinite creative set-up. 

While reading this article, you’ve 
probably wondered about white mice 
and rats — are they always true albinos? 
Actually, they are not. They are bred 
to produce coats of white, but geneti- 
cally they do not always turn out to be 
genuine albinos. Albino mice breed 
true to type almost always, but many 
white mice occur which are not albinos, 
and this also is true of rabbits and 
other creatures which man strives to 
develop through selective breeding so 
that a natural raiment of white will be 
the unwavering rule. 

I have already made brief reference 
to the fact that albinos are found in all 
countries and in all climates. The fact 
that most four-footed wild-folk are 
nocturnal in their feeding habits read- 
ily explains why albinos that possibly 
exist aren’t more often observed. 



Photo by F & WS 

Part albino fur seal, 3-year-old male, taken on Little Polovina Rookery, Alaska. 
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Spinning Reel 

By Francis E. Sell 


’ I have been giving a John- 
ing Reel the works. This, the 
number 80, is a spangup job of reel 
making in any angler's language. 

It is designed to be used on a spin- 
ning rod, a flyrod or bait rod with 
equal facility. And, surprising as it 
seems, it will do just that, a large 
measure of versatility for any piece of 
angling equipment. 

Some features on this rod, while 
common to most spinning reels, are so 
placed that they are very practical and 
handy in playing a large fish. First item 
is the drag, a star drag in this instance 
placed at the base of the handle where 
it should be. This drag will give you 
tension from a fraction of a pound up 
to the full breaking strength of your 
line. Best method of using it, of course, 
is to set it slightly below the breaking 
strength of your leader, then when a 
heavy bass, trout, or musky comes up 
solid against your line, there is just 
enough give to save the terminal tackle 
from breaking. 

In casting, while using a bait rod 
with this reel, you hold down on the 
control button, releasing it at 2 o'clock 
on the forward cast. Nothing to it, a 
method of casting which is not dis- 
similar to thumbing a conventional bait 
casting reel when one is plugging for 
bass. 

Using a spinning rod and this John- 
son 80 spinning reel you hold the line 
under your forefinger in the conven- 
tional manner, releasing it at the finish 
of your cast. Flyrod use calls for a 
different technique. Here you press 
down on the release button, then han- 
dle the line just as you would a fly cast- 
ing line, using your left hand to con- 
trol the cast, then transferring the rod 


to your left hand for the retrieve. 

I went through all three methods 
thoroughly, casting flyrod hardware, 
such as small wobblers, weighted flies 
and such. It gave very creditable dis- 
tances with all these lures. I used an 
8 foot, 4 ounce flyrod. 

On my bait casting rod I found the 
small plugs handled very nicely, giving 
me good accuracy and control out to 
about a hundred fifty feet. 

There is a click on this reel which is 
to be used in playing a fish. Pushing 
it on prevents an angler from inadvert- 
ly pressing the release button during 
the battle — a very thoughtful provi- 
sion on a reel of this nature. I recall 
doing just that on another spinning reel 
while playing a twelve pound steel- 
head about three month ago. Results, 
a lost fish when the line tangled in 
the top of a half submerged spruce, at 
the end of a sizzling run. 

Line capacity is surprisingly large for 
such a compact reel as this. Johnson's 
#80 holds a hundred yards of ten 
pound test, soft monafilement line — 
sufficient to play just about any fish 
from steelhead to bass with a bit of 
line to spare. 

The reel comes with an extra spool, 
too. This filled with four pounds of 
test line will make it a very versatile 
setup for most fishing. I haven’t filled 
this second spool with line, so I am 
not sure about capacity, but it should 
hold at least two hundred yards. In- 
structions say to not fill a spool to 
more than y s inch of the top. 

First thing I did when this reel came 
was to take it apart, using a coin for 
the purpose. I looked over the inner 
workings to detect signs of rough 
workmanship, but there was none. It 
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lived up to its beautiful exterior ap- 
pearance — very well made in every 
respect. The spools were easily changed 
afield, another telling characteristic in 
its favor. 

Seems to me this is the answer to 
the problem of going fishing without 
knowing just what type of gear or 
method of angling is called for, as is 
usually the case. You can take along a 
flyrod, and conventional flyline, but if 
your quarry shows a preference to 
deep underwater lures, this reel and a 
few wobblers in the back of your fish- 
ing jacket will prove just the ticket. 

Even when you are using a spinning 
rod you can, by obtaining a small, 
short tapered flyline designed for the 



"Well, Hazel, if we want fish for dinner. 
I'd better go east a spell." 

purpose, get in a bit of fly fishing, if 
the method is called for by a hatch. 
This latter bit of equipment, however, 
I have never used as yet. But other 
anglers who have used a flyline with 
their spinning rods tell me that it is 
quite successful. One day I am going 
to latch onto a "spin-flyline." Seems to 
me it has possibilities for those hiking- 
angling trips, where one must keep 
equipment at a minimum. 

There is a very modest price tag on 
this Johnson #80 reel, $16.50. It is 
manufactured by the Denison-Johnson 
Sales Corp. The reel is obtainable 
through American Woodsman ad- 
vertisers. Wayne ' Buz” Buszek, 129 
N. W. 3rd Ave., Visalia, Calif., stocks 
them. 


IN PASSING 

Which reminds me — with the sea- 
son getting under way by this time, I 
have been fiddling around with some 
streamers tied by Buszek, and what 
spangup jobs they are, too. I haven’t 
had much chance for stream testing 
them yet, but I do have plans for us- 
ing them on the Madison in Yellow- 
stone Park this coming summer. I am 
especially intrigued with the craftman- 
ship of these flies. His Orange Dace 
streamer is wonderful. This one is the 
most productive of this type streamer 
which I have used in several seasons. 
The big browns and rainbows find it 
especially attractive, to say nothing of 
bass and panfish. 

These samples I have are all tied on 
number 10, 4X long hooks, very nicely 
balanced between hook length and 
dressing, an important factor in stream- 
er flies. 

Having some ability as a fly tyer in 
my own right. I am especially conscious 
of craftmanship in another’s tying. And 
I have never found any better craft- 
manship than "Buz” Buszek puts into 
his creations. 

When it comes to finagling a wise 
old brown trout who has grown fa- 
miliar with just about every type pat- 
tern and method of presentation, it 
really takes a well crafted fly to fool 
him. I am betting, though, that this 
Orange Dace Streamer will do the 
business — fished properly. 

Fishing a streamer properly, how- 
ever, covers a lot of water. It means a 
close matching, not only of the small 
minnow life of a stream, but also a 
close matching of their actions in the 
water. 

Streamers should be sent into the 
deep runs and pools, much as a forag- 
ing minnow would move into such 
places, constantly aware of the old 
lunkers lying in wait to put the snatch 
on such a luscious tidbit. That means 
it should be worked to give it the erra- 
tic, darting movement of small fish. 
It means moving it out toward the shal- 
lows as if it were trying to escape into 
the protective fringing waters of the 
pool. 

At this point you are very apt to 
get action with a streamer. A bass or 


trout can remain seemingly indifferent 
to any potential food as long as it is 
drawing nearer their hideouts, is being 
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irretrievably committed to the deep 
water where they lie. But the moment 
your fly suggests escape, if they are 
going to strike at all, the old lunker 
will take a cut at your offering. 

Of course if you have two or three 
big old residenters competing for food 
in a pool, the strike comes at the first 
all important chance. 

But all in all, the more important 
fish taking part of streamer technique 
is that dividing line where your offer- 
ing is changing over from approach to 
escape. And, it must be added, it is 
usually the part of a cast which is done 
most sloppily, the fly being picked up 
before it exhausts the full fishing tak- 
ing potential of the drift. 

It should be worked closely into the 
shallows — the foot of the pool, be- 
fore the pickup. Not once during the 
entire cast should a foreign element to 
the perfect matching be introduced. 
You can start with a good streamer, 
such as these "Buz” sent me, but un- 
less they are carefully matched by 
method and presentation, a large part 
of that fine craftmanship can be cancel- 
ed out. 

Look What’s Happening to 
Fishing in the Ozarks 

From page 9 

Roaring River also offers goggle eye 
fishing in its 30-acres, while Bennett 
Springs has an abundance of bass. 
These parks are good stopping places 
on fishing trips where the family goes 
along, since there is plenty for the little 
lady and the children to do while you 
try your luck. 

Fishing, of course, must be good to 
attract fishermen. But there are other 
things — such as prices, places to stay, 
good food and hospitality. The Ozarks 
can readily brag about them all. 

It has been little short of miraculous 
how prices on the entire Ozarks region- 
al scene have remained so low while 
most of the other tourist and fishing 
areas have skyrocketed. 

A tourist court modern in every way 
can be had almost anywhere around the 
three-state mountain area for $4 to $10, 
at the most. 

For example, at Norfork in Ar- 
kansas, you can get a court for four to 


eight dollars, or a modern two-bedroom 
job for a dollar more a night. Most 
courts give special weekly rates, too. 

The area is chock full of out-of-the- 
way cabins, if you want to fish in places 
and not be disturbed by the all-hour, 
all-sport tourists. 

There are, of course, air conditioned 
hotels in nearly all cities of any size at 
all throughout the Ozark region. It’s a 
far cry from the day of the hillbilly, 
and frankly, most Ozarkians would just 
as soon become famous for something 
else — like fishing. 

Ozark hospitality is, surprisingly 
enough, very sincere and prevalent al- 
most anywhere. A ready smile and a 
cheerful swapping of fishing tales is 
the accepted thing to do at any of the 
smaller Ozark towns. 

To be sure, they are not in business 
for their health, but they make you feel 
welcome and will do much more than 
you expect for the money. 

Fishing regulations in Missouri and 
Arkansas have been made to order. The 
Game and Fish Commissions of the two 
states — as well as Oklahoma — are 
trying to attract fishermen — not drive 
them off with ridiculous regulations 
and over-priced licenses. 

In Missouri, for instance you may 
fish any impoundment for anything at 
anytime. Stream fishing begins March 
15 th, with the exception of black bass 
and walleye, which starts May 30th. 
This goes on until December 1st. The 
trout angling starts March 1st and con- 
tinues through October 31st. 

Arkansas has priced its license for a 
10-day trip at $2.00 or for a five spot 
you can fish all year. The season is 
open year round on most lakes. 

If you have two weeks or more, try 
starting at the Lake of the Ozarks, 
working down to Taneycomo, and tak- 
ing a float along upper White or James, 
on down to Bull Shoals and Norfork 
in Arkansas, and then over to Grand 
Lake in Oklahoma. This would net you 
a splendid vacation and, what’s more, a 
bigger string of fish than you really 
expected. 

As one man put it to me: "This is 
just the beginning. You think Ozarks 
fishing has been good this year. Just 
wait a few more and then see what’s 
happening to fishing in the Ozarks!” 


Golden Fried Fish Steaks 

Fillet or steak your favorite fish, 
and use following recipe. 1 cup milk, 
1 teaspoon salt, 1 cup crushed corn 
flakes. Dissolve salt in milk and stir 
well; then dip fish into milk then 
into crushed flakes, fry in bacon 
grease and lard until well done and 
golden brown. 

Fried Frog Legs 

Cover legs with boiling water, 
drain quickly. Season legs with salt 
and pepper. Dip into fine cracker 
meal, then in beaten eggs, and back 
again into the cracker meal. Let stand 
a few minutes then fry until well 
browned in fat, butter or bacon 
grease. Serve with lemon butter sauce. 

Live Bait Container 

When fishing with live bait such 
as grasshoppers, crickets, etc., it is 
always desirable to see inside the 
container and at the same time pro- 
vide them with fresh air. A wide 
mouth Mason jar with a piece of 
inner tubing will serve both purposes. 
Cut circular piece of tubing so it will 
just fit inside of the metal ring of 
the jar lid, then slit across the center 
of rubber so your hand will slip 
thru. The metal ring screws down 
and holds slit tubing securely. Live 
bait cannot get out and you can pick 
out bait you want. 

Keep Your Hooks Sharp 

Many fish are lost due to dull 

hooks. Always carry a Carborundum 
Hook Stone in your tackle box and 
keep your hooks Needle Sharp. It 
pays! 

* * * * 

It’s a sign of nearly perfect control 
when a feller kin keep from battin’ a 
turtle’s head back under water with 
the tip of his’n fish pole, or from kick- 
in’ over a bunch of toad stools. 

* * * * 

You can’t tell — maybe the fish 

goes home and lies about the size of 
the bait he stole! 
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Raising Chinchillas to Pelt 


By Doris 

Chinchilla pelts were in great de- 
mand until the supply was exhausted 
in the 19th century. They were trap- 
ped in their native South America until 
practically extinct because the govern- 
ment gave them no protection. 

Mr. M. F. Chapman, an American 
engineer, succeeded in securing 18 
chinchillas after trapping for about two 
years. Only 11 survived the trip to the 
United States. Almost all the chin- 
chillas today have descended from these 
few. One can say, the chinchilla indus- 
try began in 1923 since that was the 
year Mr. Chapman brought the chin- 
chillas to the United States. Although 
there is no accurate account of how 
many Chinchillas there are today, I 
believe it is estimated to be around 
four hundred thousand. 

Because of the small number of chin- 
chillas, they have been sold only for 
breeding stock. Furriers claim it will 
take at least a million pelts a year to 
supply the annual demand. The indus- 
try will need many more ranchers be- 
fore this quota of pelts can be filled. 
Some ranchers are planning from 100 
to 200 pairs of breeding stock for a 
herd. This amount of breeding stock 
will provide enough pelts for a ranch- 
er to make plenty of profit, give him a 
comfortable living and make it possi- 
ble to have something saved for a rainy 
day. It will be more income than any 
person who is working for a "boss” 
ever dreamed of making. Of course, 
there are some people who will not 
stop at 200 pairs. There are a few 
ranchers who have more than this num- 
ber today. That decision is up to the 
individual as to how large a ranch he 
wishes to have. 


Witmer 

We have people ask us, "Where can 
you market the chinchilla pelts?” 
Many people do not know where any 
kind of pelts are sold. There are fur 
buyers in most every good size town 
or city who purchase raw furs. A few 
co-ops are being organized that a chin- 
chilla rancher may join, marketing his 
pelts through them. These co-ops will 
probably be an advantage to the ranch- 
er because they will hold his pelts and 
place them on the market at the right 
time to secure the best prices. Also, 
there are "stations" being set up to 
pelt the chinchillas for the rancher so 
he will not have to pelt his own. Many 
ranchers prefer to have nothing to do 
with the "killing and pelting of the 
little tykes.” 

Another question that is asked as 
frequently as the marketing of the 
pelts, is the question, "What is the 



Chinchillas can be kept in a limited space 
in a draft-free room. 


price of a chinchilla pelt?” This is a 
ticklish question to answer. At the pres- 
ent time, chinchilla pelts are not on 
the market in such quantities to es- 
tablish a market. Co-ops estimate the 
price of pelts to bring from $25.00 to 
$150.00 depending on quality. Those 
who are in the pelting business know 
that no matter what the average price 
of a chinchilla pelt, the better pelts 
will naturally sell for much higher 
prices than a poor pelt. Until pelting 
time arrives, one will have to look 
upon the price in a manner of compari- 
son to prices of other animal pelts and 
the demand for chinchilla pelts in pro- 
portion to that of other fur as it was 
when Chinchilla pelts were sold in the 
19th century. 

At the present time, profit on breed- 
ing stock sales are the main source of 
income for the chinchilla ranchers. Un- 
til there are enough to allow pelting, 
this will be their only profit. 

It is fair to ask if there will be a 
very large margin of profit if the pelts 
are sold for only $25.00. Of course, 
this will be determined by the rancher 
and how he feeds his animals, etc. 
Pelters will not be kept in a heated 
unit as the breeding stock is today. 
Various ranchers are feeding expensive 
and complicated diets. The diet we 
have been feeding these past few years, 
including other expenses raising a chin- 
chilla is not over $4.00 a year per ani- 
mal. One item of importance in raising 
chinchillas over other fur bearing ani- 
mals is that chinchillas, being vegetar- 
ians, reduce the feed cost in compari- 
son to that of the meat-eating animals. 
We feed only pellets and hay to our 
animals. Chinchilla ranchers will never 
have to compete with wild chinchilla 
pelts, which is a very nice thought. 

Perhaps some of you who are read- 
ing this are thinking the same as one 
fellow who wrote to me. He asked if 
I thought he was "crazy” to purchase 
a pair of chinchillas for $1250.00 or 
more, when he would perhaps only re- 
ceive $25 per pelt when he began pelt- 
ing. I answered his statement this way: 
The reason the breeding stock sells 
much higher than the pelting price is 
because of the value one will receive 
in the number of increases of babies 
from the original pair. Remember the 
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CHINCHILLAS 



CHINCHILLA pells sold back in the 
18th Century brought very high prices, 
in the wild state. Now that they have 
been ranch-raised, improving the 
quality of the pelt by color and con- 
formation they are more beautiful 
than ever. Consequently top-quality 
pelts will command very high prices. 
The first large ranch-raised pelt 
auction is being held in 1954. Now is 
the time to get into this industry; get 
in on the beginning. 

Chinchillas can be raised in your 
basement or a 'spare room. They are 
odorless and do not have parasites. 
Costs only S2.50 a year to feedl 
One of the most PROFITABLE and 
INTERESTING purchases you could 
make. 

We have registered NCBA. top quality 
breeding stock available. Guarantee 
live delivery and litter guaranteed. 
Send for free 8-page booklet giving 
details. Chinchillas Cage plans. $1.00. 


WITMER CH 


ILLA RANCH 




old saying, "You get what you pay 
for.” 

When you purchase a pair of chin- 
chillas, you are starting up a business 
of your own. You should purchase the 
best quality chinchillas. You cannot ex- 
pect to receive top prices for pelts of 
poorly furred animals, which means 
you must have excellent quality breed- 
ing stock. You are much better off, 
purchasing a pair of chinchillas for 
$2000.00 and receiving top quality 
chinchillas than paying a price of about 
one-fifth of that amount and receive a 
pair of culls. The culls would produce 
poorly furred offspring and you would 
have as much expense involved in rais- 
ing them as if you had a good pair. 
The pelts of these cull animals would 
bring the lowest prices. 

Numerous ranchers do not cull their 
animals as they should. The results are 
about one-fourth of the chinchillas be- 
ing raised today are culls and are 
worthless for breeders or for pelts. 

Pick up a pencil and paper and do a 
little figuring on the amount of in- 
creases on the purchase of one bred 
pair of chinchillas. Chinchillas have 
two litters a year, occasionally three. 
They have one to four babies in a litter. 



Let's be very conservative and figure 
that the pair you purchase have two 
babies each year and their offspring 
also have two babies each year after 
they are a year old. In other words, we 
are figuring they are doubling them- 
selves each year. By figuring on such 
a small producing record, it will take 
care of what few deaths you have, 
what you should cull, the inequality of 
males and females. You are really 
figuring just the good offspring. The 



Furriers haven't agreed whether pelts 
should be cased as above or skinned open. 


second year you should have two pro- 
ducing pair, if you purchased a bred 
pair. The third year four pairs, etc. 
When nine years are up, you will have 
probably sold enough breeding stock to 
cover the cost of the original purchase 
and other expenses still leaving you 
with a good 250 pairs for breeders to 
produce offspring to pelt. The 250 
pairs should produce from 500 to 750 
babies yearly for pelters. I do not be- 
lieve many people would want to wait 
nine years and it would not be neces- 
sary. Even 100 breeding pairs would 
make a nice income. You could pur- 
chase a second pair reducing the 
amount of time it would take to get 
started. Also, we were figuring on a 
very conservative production. 

There are several advantages in rais- 
ing chinchillas. They are raised in a 
building, making it comfortable to care 
for them in the winter. Any building 
as long as it is vermin proof and draft 
free can be used. Only in rare cases do 
they kill their young. The babies can 
be handled even at birth without any 
harm being done to them. The adults 
are not vicious and can be handled 
with bare hands. The mortality rate is 
very low. There is very little odor to 
them and the droppings are firm and 
pellet shape, being easily cleaned up. 
I believe chinchillas are actually the 
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cheapest to raise of any fur bearing 
animal. 

The chinchilla industry is now in 
the making. Selling breeding stock is 
profitable and anyone beginning in the 
business now will be able to sell breed- 
ing stock and at the same time increase 
his herd for pelting in the future. One 
can make a good living and be his own 
boss. A person can begin his ranch and 
keep working at his vocation until he 
increases his herd. It takes such a small 
amount of time to care for the chin- 
chillas. A woman can care for them as 
easily as a man. Even a man with poor 
health can care for a herd of 100 pairs. 
Many of the larger ranchers are now 
selling chinchillas on credit terms so 
that anybody with moderate means can 
purchase them. 

True, there are many factors to be 
solved in the chinchilla industry. The 
furriers haven't agreed which will be 
the better way to handle the pelts, 
whether the pelts should be cased or 
opened. All the problems will be work- 
ed out eventually, the same as the 
problems of several years ago when 
breeders didn't know what size cages 
were best, what a chinchilla should be 
fed and so on. 

Chinchilla ranchers are engaged in 
various kinds of vocations. There are 
doctors, college professors, automobile 
merchants, salesmen, farmers. Reminds 
me of the rhyme about the button 
counting of what type of man a girl 
marries, that goes something like this: 
"Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief; 

Poor man, rich man, beggarman, thief.” 
Believe me there are all such kinds of 
people in the chinchilla business! 

Big Game You 
Should Know 

From page 15 

of snow-bound deer in the high coun- 
try and run amuck, but these are few 
and far between. We say that he is 
known for his cussedness, but even this 
does not compare with the malicious- 
ness of the wolverine. 

Of all we know of the cougar his 
celebrated scream is the most highly 
publicized. Many weird and assorted 
legends have emerged from his fiendish 


outcrys. In the pioneer days it held the 
ring of terror and many men would 
not dare venture into the realms of the 
wilderness after sundown for fear it 
would be their last. How does it 
sound? Those who have actually heard 
the cry of the panther maintain it close- 
ly resembles that of a terrified woman 
or half-grown child. 

But what is this cougar, this big cat? 
Is he vermin — not worthy of the hunt? 
In most states he is regarded so, but I 
dare say you would have a difficult 
time convincing an avid lion hunter 
that he is anything short of "game” of 
the highest calibre. 

The range of this great feline is the 
largest of any North American big 
game. Within this boundary there are 
thirty known sub-species. Eleven of 
these are within the borders of the 
United States and Canada. Five more 
can be marked up to Central America, 
Mexico and 14 in South America. 

Popular belief that no animal is more 
vicious than members of the cat family 
may very well be justified. The vicious 
trait is often observed in the common 
house cat when cornered in a fang and 
claw struggle with the family pooch. 
With both of equal size, the cat would 
no doubt trim the dog to a fare-the- 
well. 

Arizona’s Rimrock country, consider- 
ed the country’s most productive lion 
territory, yields a tremendous number 
of big cats the year 'round. Through its 
jagged terrain the Redbone’s and Blue- 
ticks romp and bawl their cry of the 
chase. Over almost impassable terrain 
the cougar leads the hounds with sur- 
prising agility to a tree or a rock and 
waits for the coming of the hunter. 
From atop his elevated perch he spits 
his savage defiance at the hounds who 
annoy with their bolstering cries of 
"treed." 

With his body of tawny hue the 
cougar is a magnificent beast. The belly 
and insides of the legs are a dull white 
and sometimes possess a distinct tinge 
of red, depending on the locality. The 
head is usually somewhat lighter in 
color than the body with a light cast 
about the mouth, chin and cheeks. 
There is also another color referred to 
as the "Blue Coat.” This one is dis- 
tinctively gray in appearance. 


The young of the cougar are donned 
with spots, varying from light to dark 
brown, some almost black. These mark- 
ings are prominent until the cubs reach 
the age of about six months. One cub 
was known to possess no spots at all 
— an extremely rare case. The inside 
of the ears are identical in tone to the 
belly; the outsides are dark brown to 
nearly black. 

A Lesson for the Colonel 

From page 19 

Jeff kept his own counsel, but I knew 
he was working Grey Lady every day. 

The big day finally arrived and 
brought with it a large crowd of in- 
terested spectators. The trial was to be 
held in the same fields where Jeff and 
the Colonel had met. It was a good 
choice of terrain. Open fields, brush, 
gulleys and woods were all there. Both 
dogs looked to be in good shape and 
eager to go. 

The judges broke up their huddle 
and the senior judge rode over and 
asked, "Gentlemen, are you ready?" 
Then, "Cast off!” 

Both dogs made beautiful starts. 
Bruce headed over the first raise all 
motion and eagerness. Grey Lady took 
off just a little slower and slightly to 
the left. About 250 yards from where 
she was cast off she veered to the left 
and stopped on point. A gasp of sur- 
prise went up from the crowd. Jeff 
went in followed by two of the judges. 
The third judge loped off after the 
Colonel and Bruce. 

Jeff flushed a covey right in front of 
Grey Lady, fired and let her go. She 
picked up two singles before he cast 
her out again. She worked easily and 
intelligently, head high not bothering 
with foot scent. She found another 
covey over the crest of the hill before 
we ever, saw the Colonel and Bruce. 
She worked singles as beautifully as 
any dog I ever saw. She certainly did 
not look like the same dog who was 
satisfied to back my Rocky a month ago. 
The Weimaraner had class in every 
line and motion. I realized now why 
Jeff had insisted upon judges who were 
interested in bird finding ability com- 
C on tinned on page 41 
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The Sleeping Bag Is Tops 

By K. F. Murray 


Kephart, the ancient chronicler of 
woodsmanship, turned up his tanned 
nose at the sleeping bag. In his day 
and age there really wasn't one worth 
a sack of rusty fishhooks and unfor- 
tunately for him, he wasn't around 
long enough to snuggle into a modern 
one. There’s been a heap of improve- 
ment! 

The thing that made the early, crude 
bag come of age with respectability 
was the invention of the zipper. That 
amazing gadget made it possible to 
ventilate a sleeping bag in warm 
weather and open it up for cleaning 
and airing. 

True, a sleeping bag is not an ab- 
solute necessity for a night outdoors. 
Blankets were used satisfactorily long 
before one was stitched into a primitive 
bag, and they still are by many camp- 
ers. Those who take to the woods but 
once a year will prefer to use the 
blankets off the home bed to keep 
equipment costs down but the serious 
camper, the man who spends consider- 
able time afield will find the invest- 
ment in a sleeping bag a wise one. 

There are several important advan- 
tages the bag has over blankets. It is 
easier to take care of and pack. Its bulk 
is small. Bed making is simplified but 
best of all, it’s much warmer than an 
equal weight of blanketing. 

All sleeping bags have four things 
in common: the outer cover or shell, 
the inner lining, the insulating material 
between these two and the mechanical 
means of closing and opening it. The 
vast gulf in prices comes from the type, 
quality and amount of materials used 
and the workmanship of the seamstress 
who puts them all together. 


Good sleeping bags are not cheap. 
Neither is a fine rifle or shotgun. For 
perfect satisfaction and service from 
either, it’s best to spend a good price 
and get a quality article or as near to 
it as your pocketbook will permit. The 
name of certain manufacturers of sleep- 
ing bags is like the name Colt or Smith 
& Wesson on a handgun. With these 
you can't go wrong. 

Sleeping bags at present are being 
insulated with waterfowl down, kapok, 
wool and feathers. The latter is usual- 
ly used in combination with down. 
Cotton in sleeping bags is absolutely 
hopeless and is no longer used. 

A bag filled with 100% northern 
waterfowl down is considered the best 
for warmth and lightness. Such down 
is hard to get and there never seems 
to be enough. Consequently a down 
bag is the most expensive. In the south- 
ern states such a bag would be a need- 
less extravagence but it will do a job 
in a cold climate if filled with three or 
more pounds of down. 

For several years I have been using 
lightweight bags filled with a combina- 
tion of 40% down and 60% crushed 
choice chicken feathers. These bags are 
lower in price than the all down ones 
and I have found them to be excellent 
the year ’round. Some bags have as 
little as 5% down in them and they are 
generally only useful in the summer 
time. 

Many good bags in the lower price 
range are made of prime kapok, the 
imported vegetable fiber commonly 
used in life jackets. I’m told that 
kapok dries out and breaks up in time. 
This may be so but I gave a kapok bag 
hard wear over a period of twelve years 


and there was a lot of use left in it 
when I sold it second hand. 

One really nice thing about a kapok 
bag as compared to a down or feather 
bag is that it does not attract moths. 
The latter has to be stored with moth 
protection in some form or other dur- 
ing the warm months. 

Wool lined bags are sometimes made 
from a quilted wool batt but usually 
the liner is a high quality wool blanket. 
In my experience they are not as effi- 
cient for cold weather use as down, 
down and feathers or kapok. Wool 
does make a fine, light bag for use in 
moderate temperature, though. 

The outer cover or shell as it is more 
often called, should be of a good grade 
of lightweight but strong cotton, nylon 
or rayon. Dark colors are used so as 
to show a minimum of dirt. The cover 
should be water-repellant, but not 
waterproof. The latter material, like 
plastic, rubber or raincoat fabric, will 
not do because of the closed pores of 
the cloth. A sleeping bag must be 
porous to "breathe" like a tent, other- 
wise it will condense the body mois- 
tures of the sleeper until he becomes 
drenched. In extreme cold such a situa- 
/ion will produce hoar frost in a bag. 
Brrrr ! 

The zipper is the fastening most 
commonly used in modern bags and it 
should be a full length one that per- 
mits the complete opening of the bag 
for airing. A short zipper is a blasted 
nuisance. A zipper, to be at its best, 
should have a tab on both sides of the 
slider to facilitate opening from in- 
side as well as out. All zippers must 
be handled with reasonable care to 
keep them from jumping the track or 
tangling with the cloth. 

One disadvantage of a zipper is that 
it leaks both your warm air from inside 
and rain and cold air from outside. 
Good sleeping bag makers solve this 
by weather-stripping over the zipper 
on the outside and backing it with an 
insulating strip on the inside. These 
features add a great deal to the warmth 
retaining abilities of any bag. 

A few bags are made with snap 
fasteners for those who consider the 
zipper an upstart in the class with the 
first automobiles — they'll never work. 
These snap jobs are O. K., but after 
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using both, I believe the zipper is best. 

The standard shape for a sleeping 
bag is a rectangle approximately six 
by three feet. Of four different ones 
I’ve used I've found them all excellent 
in spring, summer and fall but when 
winter carpeted the ground in white, 
they seemed to let me down. The 
trouble was that I’d get cold air in the 
top around my shoulders in spite of 
everything I tried to do. 

Finally I found a bag shape that did 
the trick in keeping me warm. It is a 
semi-mummy bag with a draw string 
around the top opening. Now when I 
begin to chill, I pull the opening closed 
until just my face shows. Actually for 
severe cold, I prefer a full mummy bag 
that completely encases me. 

A mummy bag in the cold is much 
more efficient than a rectangular bag. 
The heating plant that warms any bag 
is your own body. No bag produces 
heat, it just retains it. In a mummy 
bag there is far less space to heat. A 
mummy bag, however, isn’t much good 
in the summertime unless it has a full 
length zipper so it can be opened. 

Some people don’t like the more 
confining folds of a mummy bag and 
I’ll have to admit they are a little 
harder to get used to. Two of the tricks 
I’ve found to be helpful is to turn the 
bag with you when you turn over and 
to sleep "raw” so you won’t have 
pajamas or clothing to twist and bind 
you where there is little room to 
straighten them out. 

Big people should make sure they 
buy one of the bags especially made 
for big people. The bag makers have 
taken care of them with larger sizes. 
Double bags are also made to accom- 
modate two people. Usually they are 
constructed so they can be used singly 
or zipped together. 

Use of a sheet of some sort in any 
bag is important for cleanliness. Even 
the most bewhiskered sportsman will 
not be a sissy to do so. A bag can be 
kept much cleaner that way and it’s 
easier and cheaper to launder a sheet 
than it is to dry clean a bag. In sum- 
mer the sheet can be of light cotton 
but in the icy months a blanket can be 
used for extra warmth. 

Some people are lulled into a sense 
of false security by the magic words 


"sleeping bag.” They are warmer but 
for maximum comfort all the tricks 
and methods of good bed making must 
be used also. That means a mattress 
underneath, a pillow of some sort and 
shelter overhood. A sleeping bag is not 
a tent and those fancy hoods, set up 
overhead in the catalogue pictures, are 
about as useful as a box trap set on a 
muskrat slide. 

If you are going to sleep out much, 
you’ll get more buzz-sawing enjoyment 
out of a good sleeping bag. They’re 
tops! 

Shotgun Shell Case 
Two empty shotgun shells of dif- 
ferent gauges make an excellent yet 
simple case for matches or fish hooks 
when shoved together. 

* * * * 
Waterproofing Matches 
One of the easiest ways to water- 
proof matches is to simply dip half of 
the match, including the head, into 


varnish and then laying them out on 
old newspaper to dry. 

* * * * 

Storing Tents 

The best way to store a tent in the 
off season is to hang it up loosely by 
the ridge in a dry place where mice 
can’t get at it. If you haven’t room for 
that, then roll it loosely and lay away. 




...eat Kamp-Pack 

Easy OUTDOOR Breakfasts, Lunches, Dinners 

Easy lo buy— you'll find everything you need on your sports store 

Easy to tarry- 12 meals fit in a foot square box 3 inches deep, weight 
9 pounds. Every Man — His Own Cook. 

Easy lo fix — odd only woter, stir, heat ond eat. Yummml 
Easy lo keep— keeps for years without refrigera- 
tion. Foil envelopes re-seal to save left-overs. 

Johnny Mock, famous sportsman says, ". . . dining 
outdoors os though we were in the best restaurant 
in town. Kamp-Pack is the onswer to the camper's 

KAMP-PACK A and 8 Man Three Meal Packs and 
Individual Envelopes. Eosy meals outdoor for 
under 75 cents a meal. 


AT YOUR FAVORITE SPORTING GOODS STORE 

or write for Free Booklet 

Bernard Food Industries, Inc. 

TWO PLANTS TO SERVE YOU: 

559 WEST FULTON, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
BOX 487, SAN JOSE 27, CALIFORNIA 
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Safety and Spare Parts Kit 

By Col. Roland Birnn 


I don't know how this stranger got 
in our boat when we went offshore 
one rough night to search for and 
finally rescue a couple in a small boat 
that had been adrift well out of sight 
of land for over forty hours. This 
matter of going offshore without a 
single spare part, adequate tools, com- 
pass and even a decent pair of oars, 
as the pair we picked up had done, 
seemed to impress him. His one 
hobby was boats and second was fish- 
ing from them. Discussing the inci- 
dent later, about midnight, while we 
were stoking up at an all-night diner, 
he said something that led me to 
write this article. 

"You fellows keep talking about 
'going offshore' without adequate 
preparation and provision for break- 
downs or bad turns in the water. Let 
me tell you that there are plenty of 
places inland in my state of Maine, 
and across the line in New Bruns- 
wick and Quebec, just as inhospitable. 
You could eat bark and berries, I 
suppose, if you had to, and there’d 
be no fresh drinking water problem, 
but I'd rather carry a good safety 
and spare parts kit with me whenever 
I start out in my boat for a day's 
trip." 

"Well, it wouldn’t have to be as 
complete as one you’d use offshore 
from the Gulf of the Atlantic coast. 
Take the compass . . . 

"The compass is one gadget you 
would have to take” said this new- 
comer. "You can jump ashore if you 
want to, I suppose, and figure out 
which way is South by looking for the 
side of the trees with moss on them. 


But when you get into winding chan- 
nels around islands with trees overhead 
blotting out the sun or when the fall 
forest fire smoke hangs like a pall 
overhead, give me a compass for di- 
rection. On open water you might even 
tell direction by that prevailing season- 
al winds. In waterways through forests 
and hills the winds and puffs of 
breezes come from no definite direction. 
So when there’s no sun or stars to 
guide you you're just as bad off, maybe 
worse, on inland waters. You know 
how for several days at a time the fish 
just don’t seem to bite on deep water. 
It can be even worse in the back coun- 
try, where you might go for a week in 
the woods without seeing a bit of edi- 
ble game and where there just aren’t 
any fish in the streams. I've seen salty 
characters from the seaboard set out on 
boat or canoe trips through our streams 
in the sticks just as illy prepared as that 
couple we picked up this night.” 

Well, what does adequate prepara- 
tion mean ? And when it comes to 
equipment and supplies just how much 
should be taken along? Enough to 
overload the boat, so there's no room 
for fishing or just handling the boat 
itself while it’s underway? 

Whatever safety kit you take along 
depends upon the season and its at- 
tendant weather, the waters and the 
surrounding country, yourself and pas- 
sengers, and the boat and its power 
plant. A bailing can of one quart ca- 
pacity might be large enough for some 
streams but only a bucket would be 
adequate for an open boat on the sea 
or Great Lakes. And there's little need 
for someone who hasn’t the skill to 


even clean and set a spark plug to take 
along a complete repair kit unless he’s 
sure of coming onto someone who can 
use them for him. Ordinarily an in- 
board powered boat is designed to take 
greater weight than an outboard power- 
ed one, so thirty pounds or so in a kit 
would make no difference in weight. 
And it’s much easier to stow fifty 
pounds of equipment and supplies in 
an eighteen foot open boat than twenty 
pounds in a fourteen footer the same 
type. 

But let’s take an outboard powered 
sixteen footer with two persons aboard, 
setting out on a fishing trip through 
wooded streams with some lake cross- 
ings where no other humans may be 
encountered. 

Oars, of course, and oarlocks. Not 
a makeshift but a matched set of oars 
and locks, and a set which will match 
the boat with lock stems that will fit 
in the oarlock sockets. Sure, your motor 
is a reliable one and has never given 
you trouble but even so, suppose you 
come to weedy waters where no motor 
will percolate. 

Two life preserver cushions, for the 
lake crossings. They’re handy to grab 
and slip an arm through the handles 
if you see your boat is being over- 
whelmed in the white water of some 
rapids. You may be a strong swimmer 
but lake waters can be awful cold, 
and even a strong swimmer slammed 
against a rock in a rapids will find a 
buoyant cushion handy. 

Bailing scoop or can or bucket. 
Sponge, too, if you're going to sit in 
the bottom of the boat, although floor- 
boards or slats are better for keeping 
your gear or your own stern dry. 

Anchor and line enough if the lakes 
are such that you intend to or might 
have to anchor. Most boatmen reem to 
carry line too heavy but not long 
enough. A good half-inch diameter 
anchor line would be strong enough 
for your sized boat. It should be long 
enough to provide the proper scope so 
that the anchor will dig in. That de- 
pends upon the character of the bottom 
and depth of water. A long line is 
handy for towing the boat against cur- 
rents your motor can't overcome. 

Extra fuel and a funnel or spout for 
the can, unless yours is a Cruise-can or 
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similar type. You may find so much 
dirt or water in the gas tank which 
you start with that you'd be glad to 
be able to dump it and fill up with 
clean gas from your spare can. Or the 
trip could take some hours or days 
longer than you'd planned. 

Tools for the motor. First a shear- 
pin supply, if your propeller uses them. 
Tool for removing the nut, and also 
an extra cotter pin. Then a spare spark 
plug set, and wrench for removing 
plugs and reinstalling them. Tools for 
removing the carburetor, and for dis- 
mantling it enough to clean it out and 
readjust it. An extra starting cord if 
your motor has no recoil starter. A 
hammer is always handy in a powered 
boat. So are pliers, even though you 
find tape to repair a break in the spark 
plug wire insulation. 

Now for personal gear. Clothing 
should suit the possible weather condi- 
tions of all sorts and your own hardi- 
ness, or lack of it. Shelter in the shape 
of a light tarpaulin, too, might be 
needed. 

But drinking water, if you’re on 
water considered unfit to drink is a 
"must." And chow, too, should depend 
upon how long you might have to be 
out, though you intended to be gone 
but a half day. This extra chow need 
not be in the shape of sandwiches. 
Canned meats — and be sure they can 
be opened with the attendant key — 
canned brown bread, canned date-and- 
nut roll, canned soups if you have 
means of heating them. All these serve 
well as emergency rations. You'd take 
lighter weight stuff if you were toting 
it all such as at portages, but canned 
goods are fine for boat supplies. 

Flashlight in case you’re stuck out 
overnight. Don’t depend on the moon. 


TEN FOOT SPORTSMANS 
FISHING frQA Oft 
BOAT KITS $30.VU 

Ready to Assemble Marine 
Plywood Boat Kits 
For information write — 
Von Behren Manufacturing Co. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Matches in a waterproof container. If 
you go ashore to light a fire a little 
gasoline from your spare can will help 
start it. A waterproof watch or a non- 
waterproof one in a sealed glass jar. A 
first aid kit, and be sure you have 
means of removing a fish hook embed- 
ded in your person. 

The compass has already been men- 
tioned. Naturally if you're on some 
streams you won’t need one. But many 
streams open up to lakes studded with 
islands and islets. Twist around a few 
of these and you may lose all sense of 
direction. 

A map of the country, too, if you're 
going on unfamiliar waters. A verbal 
description of any stream or lake from 
someone who knows it well doesn't 
describe it nearly well enough when 
you’re out on your own and see a half 
dozen possible branches ahead of you. 
And headed one way the stream or 
lake will look a lot different than it 
did when you were headed the other 
way on your way out. 

Fishing equipment? You should 
know your fish and fishing for your 
locality better than I. But whatever 
gear, for boat, personal use or fishing, 
you do take should be well stowed, 
with the things you need quickest be- 
ing closest to hand. 

A Lesson for the Colonel 

From page 37 

bined with style rather than horizon 
busting speed demons. 

At the end of an hour and a quarter 
Jeff's Grey Lady had found and hand- 
led perfectly three coveys and eight 
singles. The senior judge had been out 
with the colonel a while. He rode back 
now and asked Jeff to bring Grey Lady 
over the next rise to honor a point that 
Bruce had made. 

Jeff brought her along, and as soon' 
as she topped the rise and saw Bruce 
on point she slowed and gingerly ap- 
proached to within about ten feet of 
Bruce and honored his point. Both 
dogs were steady when the covey was 
flushed. Grey Lady worked a single that 
Bruce passed when he set out again. 

I had time to check with some of the 
fellows following the Colonel while 
this was going on and they said Bruce 
Continued on page 43 
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Trails Afield 

By Mortimer Norton 


Many events of interest confront the 
woodsman this month, as both fishing 
and hunting broaden out for the sum- 
mer season. At present, there is much 
shooting sport to be enjoyed in stalking 
woodchucks out on sunny days, scam- 
pering over the hillsides and grassy 
fields in search of food. 

Woodchucks can be found near home 
in many regions, and so are favorite 
game for early season action with a 22 
caliber rifle and telescope sight, or 30- 
30 caliber rifle for greater range; or for 
high-powered shells in a 12 gauge shot- 
gun. 

This is the time of the year, too, 
when fishermen usually have greater 
action in taking pike, walleyes, pickerel, 
and various panfish. Lake trout of the 
Great Lakes, Finger Lakes of New 
York, the Maine Woods, Adirondacks, 
Michigan, Lake - of - the - Woods and 
Wyoming are in their best early season 
condition; spotted trout can be caught 
more frequently on wet and dry flies. 

Bass and panfish are star attractions 
along the Southern states; Atlantic 
salmon are running the rivers of 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia; and 
schools of salt water fish of many kinds 
are working up the East and West 
Coasts. This is the season when a fel- 
low wants to be afield as often as pos- 


sible with his fishing tackle and angler 
friends, for it is when some of the best 
catches can be had while spinning, fly 
and bait casting or trolling. 

This is the time also for canoe-fish- 
ing trips, such as the route from Old 
Forge on the Fulton Chain of Lakes 
in the Adirondacks, up along the Ra- 
quette River, and on to Saranac Lake 
or Tupper Lake — with fishing for 
spotted trout at various points along 
the route. Black bass may be caught 
after the season opens the first of July. 
There are canoe routes on the scenic 
Oswegatchie River of northern New 
York, and the St. Lawrence River, the 
Delaware River, Susquehanna River, 
Ausable River of Michigan, and in- 
numerable other water courses. 

The great bass-filled rivers of Mis- 
souri are fine for canoeing, as are the 
rivers of Arkansas, and the upper Mis- 
sissippi River. Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota are threaded with excellent canoe 
routes, and in this northern wilderness 
country you can canoe for hundreds of 
miles, and for weeks at a time, with 
comparatively short portages or "car- 
ries" and fish in different waters every 
day. 

Yes, fellow woodsman, this is the 
time to hit the trails afield; to hike up 
mountains for panoramic views of 


peaks, forests, and lakes from fire ob- 
servation towers or pinnacles; to paddle 
along rivers that lead to virgin fishing 
spots, such as exist in the adventure- 
land of northern Canada; and to camp 
with tent and trailer in the state and 
national parks of America. 

* * * * 
WILDERNESS FISHING MAPS 

Frequently anglers write in request- 
ing to know where they can obtain 
maps showing the lakes and streams of 
a particular region where they intend 
spending their vacations; and often 
enough it is difficult to secure the sort 
of detailed maps desired. Road and 
general recreational maps are helpful 
in most instances, but these do not al- 
ways supply the "been there" details 
which are sought. 

For this reason readers of this de- 
partment will be glad to know that a 
new service is being offered to anglers 
by a couple of outdoorsmen, John and 
Robert E. Moran, living at 2103 Plum 
Street, Schenectady, N. Y. These two 
fellows are producing "Wilderness 
Fishing Maps" which not only portray 
enlarged drawings of principal lakes 
and streams in a given area, together 
with roads and route numbers which 
take the fisherman to the best spots 
selected, but also contain a "Fishing 
Appraisal” on the back of each which 
gives authentic information on the 
kinds of fish to be taken in each water, 
and bits of personal lore to put you 
right in touch with the fish themselves. 

Beginning their venture, quite na- 
turally, in local regions, the Moran 
brothers plan to expand as rapidly as 
facilities and orders permit. Here's what 
they have to say: 

"We are publishers of fishing maps 
— maps which show in clear detail how 
to get to some of the finest fresh-water 
fishing spots in New York State. At 
present we are limiting ourselves to the 
Adirondack area. Later, we plan to ex- 
pand to other parts of the state, and to 
the general northeastern United States. 

"Our first offering is a four-part 
package consisting of three 'spot' maps, 
plus a general fishing map of Saratoga 
County. 

"A feature of our maps to which we 
have given a great deal of attention is 



Afield on the Mojave Desert. 
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the fishing appraisal which accompanies 
each one, based in every instance on 
actual first-hand experience along the 
streams, or on the lakes, in question. 
To gather data for our first set, we have 
traveled more than 8,000 miles, prin- 
cipally to trout streams, in eastern New 
York. 

"It occurred to us that by applying 
our interests (fishing and drawing) to 
the production of fishing maps, we 
might help fill a growing need of 
anglers everywhere for accurate and 
clear-cut information on where to go. 

"In all our maps, we are placing 
very strong emphasis on information 
gained through first-hand experience on 
the scene. Some of the factors which 
show up in this kind of approach are 
posted and unposted sections of 
streams, kind of water, location of 
state land (where this applies), 'hot 
spots,' locations of boat liveries on 
lakes, etc. 

"We are offering the present package 
for one dollar — mail order only. Re- 
sponse thus far has indicated a rather 
strong demand for fishing maps on a 
county basis, and we plan to take this 
approach in our schedule for the im- 
mediate future." 

Here, then, is a service which fills 
the bill for a great many anglers who 
are in need of such maps as quick and 
authentic aids in not only reaching the 
best waters, but also knowing just what 
they are apt to catch there. Drop a line 
to the address given above, mentioning 
this magazine, for further dope on this 
worth while project. 

* * * * 

My friend of the Pacific Coast's 
forest and stream land, S. A. Coffey of 
Halsey, Oregon, formerly of San Ber- 
nardino, California, sends in a picture 
showing his outfit in the Mojave 
Desert, with a note saying: 

"I am sending this picture hoping it 
will help to explain one of the many 
reasons why I enjoy and appreciate the 
Pacific Northwest. This is only one 
little corner of the Mojave that lies just 
beyond the San Bernardino Mts. 

"In heading northward on our vaca- 
tion trips, we can evade the traffic of 
Los Angeles and Pasadena by taking 
this shortcut up through Cajon Pass 


and out across the desert by way of 
Palmdale. 

"My first trip to Oregon was taken 
while I was working out in this land 
of freezing winters and blistering sum- 
mers. I was acting as assistant resident 
engineer on the state highway through 
Barstow, Bagdad, Amboy, and Needles. 

"For three years my scenic views had 
been confined to dry lakebeds, barren 
granite ranges in the distance, grease- 
wood, cactus, and the dirty brown wa- 
ters of the Colorado. For wildlife I had 
enjoyed the company of sidewinders, 
vinegarrooms and occasionally a mangy 
coyote. 

"When I came to where the Pit 
River empties into the McCloud, about 
30 miles north of Redding, I thought 
I had reached the Happy Hunting 
Ground. I was ready to stop right then 
and there. Fortunately, my wife insist- 
ed on continuing our trip. And as we 
proceeded north into Oregon I began 
to realize that we hadn't seen 'nothin’ ! 

"On our way south, along the coast, 
it seemed that every few miles we cross- 
ed a stream of some size or description. 
Some of the rivers were man-size, like 
the Umpqua, the Rogue and the Kla- 
math; others were small and inviting. 
It was at one of these smaller streams 
that my wife finally mentioned the one 
thing that was uppermost in both our 
minds. 

" 'Aren’t we going to do any fishing 
before we get back home?’ 

"I replied solemnly, 'If I ever get 
started up one of these creeks I’ll never 
get home.’ 

"Our rods and our creels remained 
in the car.” 

A Lesson for the Colonel 

From page 41 

had found and handled six coveys and 
one single. This included the point 
which Grey Lady had honored. The 
boys said that Bruce was turning in a 
wonderful day. He had never looked 
better. 

The dogs separated again and I fol- 
lowed Grey Lady. She was thrilling the 
gallery time after time. The two hour 
limit was drawing to a close when we 
saw her check her stride and feel the 


wind with her nose. She half turned 
and then snapped into a point. It was 
a tense point, but not pictorially beauti- 
ful. Her nose was high, but she was 
half turned to the right. 

The old judge stopped Jeff as he 
rode forward to flush and asked him 
to wait while he brought up the other 
dog to honor the point. This was the 
first time that morning that Bruce was 
to have a chance to honor Grey Lady’s 
point. It was a hard one for Jeff to sit 
and watch, and it was a hard one for 
the Weimaraner to hold. We could all 
see that something was different with 
the big grey dog this time. 

Colonel Brickley came riding with 
Bruce alongside. Bruce saw the Weim- 
araner on point and started toward her. 
He was coming fast and the Colonel 
called, "Whoa!" The big setter slowed 
down but continued to move forward. 
We all waited breathlessly to see if he 
would break through. What did happen 
none of us expected. 

Bruce crept forward almost abreast 
of Grey Lady and then turned tail and 
flashed with all his speed about fifty 
yards to the rear and dropped belly 
down in the grass. 

The old judge climbed down from 
his saddle and asked for a gun. He was 
going to shoot a bird for Grey Lady! 
He started forward and stopped just be- 
hind the dog. Excitedly he motioned 
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to the other two judges. We all inch- 
ed forward to see the cause of this. 
Standing high in the stirrups I could 
see a clear space about five feet in front 
of the Weimaraner. 

Sunning himself in the late morning 
warmth lay a big black snake. This was 
something to tell the grandchildren. It 
explained Bruce’s unprecedented with- 
drawal and the tense point of the grey 
bitch. 

We watched in awed silence as the 
judge walked forward to frighten the 
snake away. As he took a step in front 
of Grey Lady a single quail burst sky- 
ward almost from under the dog’s nose. 
She was steady as the judge swung his 
gun and fired. 

At the command to fetch she was off 
and back in a moment tenderly carrying 
the bird. The judge took the bird and 
quietly ordered, "Take up your dogs.” 

The judges had been talking in a 
group which now broke up. The senior 
judge raised his hand to attract atten- 
tion. Everyone waited expectantly. 

The old judge said, "Gentlemen, it 
is our unanimous decision that Grey 
Lady is the winner of this heat. You 
have seen a truly remarkable perform- 
ance by a remarkable dog.” 

The gallery cheered as Colonel Brick- 
ley came forward and shook Jeff’s hand. 

"You and your grey dog have taught 
me something today,” he said. "She de- 
serves all the praise in the world. She 
has a great heart. I hope you will for- 
give a crusty old man and come hunt- 
ing with Bruce and me.” He hesitat- 
ed a moment and then continued, 
"Harumph! If you breed Grey Lady, I 
would certainly like to get a pup.” 
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Preparing Lures and Baits 


Today there are still a few trappers 
who like to mess around making up 
lures and baits for their own personal 
use. This is not too profitable since 
there are lure and bait manufactures 
that make lures that are better and 
cheaper in the end than any concoction 
a trapper may mix up, but it’s the fas- 
cinating part that one enjoys together 
with the satisfaction in knowing that 
you have compounded a lure that con- 
tains first rate materials and is full of 
all foreign odors and is one that gives 
you extra thrills every time a catch is 
made. 

There are many secrets connected to 
compounding and aging lures. Good 
lure manufacturers carefully guard their 
mainline lure formulas as well as the 
aging process. It’s not only the formula 
that goes in making a lure that will be 
attractive. The aging and careful blend- 
ing of ingredients at the right time 
is just as important as that of the 
formula. We must remember that both 
the formula and the aging process go 
hand in hand to make a good lure. 

Good ingredients are absolutely 
necessary and if these are not obtain- 
able, it’s far better not to make a start. 
Ingredients of the highest quality are 
available from most trapper suppliers. 
Buy them from a reputable lure manu- 
facturer or from a good trapper supply 
house. This goes only for the ingredi- 
ents you have to buy. Much of the ma- 
terial used to make a good fox lure 
can be found right at home or near so. 
These ingredients would consist of 
glands, animal parts, material for food 
lures, etc. 

One of the main ingredients for 
home lure making is fish oil or juice of 
rotted down fish. Let me explain here 


that the common panfish like sucker, 
carp, bluegills, crappies, and even the 
game fish like bass, pike, pickerel, etc. 
make little if any oil. They make juice 
only which is about in the same class 
as other juices and oils for lure making 
purposes. Any fish that has few, if any 
scales, are the ones that are fat and 
make fish oil. These include trout of 
the lake, sea and brook species, horn- 
pout, catfish (all varieties), eels, and 
whiting. 

Fish juice is easier to mix with other 
ingredients than is the top oil. Usually 
top trout and eel oil will separate from 
other ingredients unless it is emulsified. 
Home lure makers are not equipped 
for this method of lure making so we 
will not go into detail discussing it 
here but give only information that 
will be helpful to each and every one. 
Mixing top oil with muskrat musk, 
beaver castor, mink musk, and any 
other thick ingredients works fairly 
well and if let set until cold weather 
then mixed again, it will blend perfect- 
ly and make a fine lure the following 
fall. Most good lures that are made 
from top fish oils are far superior if 
aged eighteen months. 

Many times top oil is used for lure 
base and if mixed with a small amount 
of 190 proof alcohol will blend well 
with other ingredients, such as skunk 
essence, muscaro, civet musk, zinc val- 
erate, and essential oils. Do not attempt 
to mix watery type ingredients with oils 
of any kind. This is for professional 
lure makers and they at times have 
plenty of trouble to mix lures that will 
not separate. 

For the average trapper wanting to 
make up lures for his own use, he will 
do better to use glycerine for a base as 
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it will mix with almost any ingredient. 
Let me explain here that the oil type 
ingredient and the watery type ingredi- 
ent should not be used to the extreme 
together as separation will continue un- 
less emulsified. For example, trout oil, 
sperm oil, skunk oil, raccoon oil, neats- 
foot oil, or any oil that will congeal 
should not be mixed with trout juice, 
rotted down meats that are watery, 
urine, etc. There is one oil that is good 
for lure making purposes and can be 
mixed sparingly with watery ingredi- 
ents, that being fire rendered beaver 
oil which is one of the best lure base 
materials. It will not congeal unless in 
very cold weather and the odor alone 
will attract all flesh eating animals. 
Usually when an oil is used for base 
material, the added ingredients are of 
the type that only a blending process is 
necessary. Example, for a good fox lure 
where oil would be used as a base, a 
good combination would be 3 02. 
beaver oil, 5 drops skunk essence or an 
equivilent amount of 10 drops ground 
skunk essence sacs (the latter to be pre- 
ferred), y 8 02. muskrat musk, 02. 
beaver castor, chunk of muscaro musk 
si2e of a pea, 2 drops oil of lovage, 1 
teaspoon grated hoof donkey or mule 
preferred, ^ teaspoon 2inc valerate, 
and 1 teaspoon trout oil. All ingredi- 
ents should be placed in an 8 02. jar 
and shaken well. Set in warm place to 
age. Since all the ingredients are to 
blend and not fill, they will readily 
mix with the beaver oil to produce a 
good lure. The muskrat musk will 
come to the top, but shaking every 
week and age will cause it to settle and 
mix. The grated hoof will settle to the 
bottom and will blend into the oil. 
After this formula is 2 years old, it can 
be heated so it will be very thin, then 
strain it through a fine sieve and you 
have a very fine fox and coyote lure. If 
trout juice or urine were added to the 
mixture, the entire contents would 
mix with a glycerine base, then the 
urine and fish juice could be added to- 
gether with strained juices from the 
fox's everyday foods. 

The above formula will also blend 
with a fish juice base although the pro- 
portions would be out of balance. 1 02. 
juice and 1 02. glycerine would be the 
right proportions. To make a mink lure 


with a trout oil base or beaver oil base, 
urine and fox juice cannot be used as 
the formula will not mix, although 
mink musk will mix with an oil base 
or juice base, but do not combine them. 
Example, a formula of rat musk, 
02. beaver castor, 1 02. mink musk 
will blend with 4 02. of oil. The same 
thing will blend with the pure fish 
juice and make just as good or better 
lure than the oil base. To improve it, 
add 1 02. fox urine which will readily 
mix with the juice base, but it will 
give trouble if added to the oil base. 

If the formula calls for ingredients 
that will not mix, and you want to go 
to the trouble, you can boil the water 
out of the mixed formula thus blend- 
ing the ingredients together without any 
harm being done to the odor of the 
finished lure. This method is not prac- 
tical since the amount which the aver- 
age trapper would have is so small it 
would be too much of a bother to set 
up to do the job. 

HOW TO MAKE AND HANDLE 
FISH OIL AND JUICE 

Most trappers get started in the 
"make their own lure” by first starting 
to make fish oil. Trout and cat fish 
make the finest oil and juice. The odor 
is mild and not harsh like that made 
from the large scaley type fish. When 
I use trout I like them big and the big- 
ger the better. If I use cat fish and 
want oil and juice, I like them small. 
If I want mostly oil, I like them big, 
the bigger the better and the more top 
oil they will make. Cat fish over 10 
lbs are fat and produce a very good 
grade of top oil. 

For top quality oil, remove heads 
and entrails of trout. Cut them up into 
small pieces or just so you can get them 
into a jar. The cat fish should be placed 
in a jar as they come from the stream. 
Most of the fat is on the entrails and 
if this is thrown away, you lose the 
best part of the fish that produces the 
pure top oil. Cut or grind the cat fish 
into chunks just so you can get them 
into the jars. Never fill the jars more 
than one half full of fresh fish. Be sure 
your jars are clean. Never use rubber 
bands between lid and jar seal. To 
keep flies out, wrap several rounds of 
white cotton yarn between lid and jar 


seal flange. This lets gas escape and fly 
eggs will dry. Set in the sun and do not 
stir or shake or move until entire con- 
tents are rotted, the oil is on top, the 
juice is thin and the bones have settled 
to the bottom. This takes four months 
of good summer weather. 

To separate the dark top oil from the 
juice is no easy task when you are not 
equipped. Do not mix the oil with the 
juice and bones as you will lose 25% 
of the good grade top oil. Take it easy. 
Use wide mouthed jars and use a skim- 
mer to remove the top oil. If the 
weather is hot, many times the oil can 
be poured off the top. If some juice 
gets mixed with it, it can be poured off 
when the oil sets during cold weather. 
The watery juice and oil will not mix, 
but the fish meat that lies right under 
the oil is what will mix with the oil, 
and it takes two months of hot weather 
to separate this flesh and oil, so once 
you have it, try to keep it separated. 

If you make it a year ahead, you 
need not be as particular. You can take 
all the pure oil you can get, then pour 
the balance into a narrow high jar. 
Pour all the jars together and fill to 
the top. Strain off all juice from the 
bones and save the bones to be ground 
and mixed with your fox bait. 

Some cold winter day, all the juice 
can be poured out of the jars and as 
soon as the weather gets warm in the 
spring the oil and flesh can be poured 
together to completely fill the jars. By 
working it this way you can eventually 
get the pure top oil from the flesh and 
juice. After both have been separated, 
store the juice and oil in a cool dark 
place. 

Good, well handled fish juice or oil 
from trout or cat fish make a very good 
lure base if mixed with the proper 
formulas. 

For weasel, skunk, cats, mink, bear, 
opossum, and ring tail cats, fish juice 
is tops for a lure base. Trout and cat 
fish odor alone is attractive to most 
flesh eating animals. This cannot be 
said about the average run of scale fish 
that make a foul odor that smells for 
miles. Make up and use only trout, cat 
fish, or eels for oil and you have a 
mild, pleasant, real fishy odor that will 
make the finest of lures. 

(Continued next month) 
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BACK ISSUES - AMERICAN WOODSMAN 




CITY STATE 

Send the coupon and remittance to 

AMERICAN WOODSMAN, Fort Loudon, 


ing. Pups. Weaned, wormed, vaccinated. Extra 
black, trim build, speedy type from real game 
getters. Roy Harkins, Route 3, Sayre, Okla. 


BRITTANY SPANIEL PUPS 
Litter of 8 whelped April '54. Sire — Fid. Ch. 
Larry Lee Kaerson, Dam — Lena of Brit. Your 
choice of sex. $60.00 thru July. Neal R. Jenkin, 
R. R. 2. Waupun, Wis. 


COONHOUNDS 

Top mink and coon dogs. All with good past 
records. Art Roloff, Lewisville, Minn. 


WEIMARANER 

Weimaraner puppies — from fine hunting stock 
A.K.C. Registered.^ j "" 
nue, Elmira, N. 


. Slimmer, Lower Maple i 


Let us know your wants in dog books. We can 
procure practically any book published on the 
subject of dogs and will be glad to advise you 
on the availability and price of any book you 
want. American Woodsman, Dog Book Dept., 
Fort Loudon, Penna. 

DOG EQUIPMENT 

Fine Quality Leather Dog Collars. Harnesses 
for all kinds of dogs. Heavy Brass nameplates. 
Free catalog. Write today. The Dog Collar Mfg. 
Works. Maysville, Ga. 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

$200.00 monthly addressing envelopes at home. 
Instruction book *1.00. L. Melton, Cable, 2, Wis. 


"LATEST COPYRIGHTED REPORTS!!” Who 
to contact for highest paying jobs in over 38 
countries, including U. S., Spain, South America, 
Alaska, Europe, Canada, etc. Listing of employ- 
ers with contracts who hire skilled, unskilled, 
professional, supervisory, clerical, trades, laborers, 
many others. Pay up to $1 550.00 monthly. Also 
best oil, aviation, steamship opportunities. Only 
$2. Airmail $2.25. (COD’S accepted). Includes 
one year registration and advisory service. Applica- 
tion forms. We can help you find employment. 
Only service with unconditional guarantee of 
satisfaction or money back. Immediate service. 


satisfaction or money back. Immediate service. 
INTERNATIONAL REPORTER, Box 1047-NE, 
St. Louis 1 


Construction Job List. Published Monthly. 
$1.00. Dempster’s Construction Scout News, Dept. 
368-AW-l, Bridgeport, 111. 


FOREIGN JOBS. Contracts underway and soon 
starting in Africa, South America, Canada. Eng- 
land, Europe, South Pacific, Middle East, Mexico 
and Alaska. Send $1.00 for foreign job news, in- 
formation, application forms, etc. DCS Foreign 
Job News, Dept. 268-AW-2, Bridgeport, III. 


OVERSEAS JOBS. Big pay, transportation, ex- 
penses. Clerical, professional, mechanical workers. 
Most all trades. Latest listing aviation industry, 
construction, manufacturing, oil companies, gov- 
ernment agencies, many other opportunities. Up 
to date information on securing employment, con- 
tracts. income tax, application forms. $1.C0. Over- 
seas Jobs, Dept. P2, Box 67, Vincennes, Ind. 

FISHERMEN 


Reduced prices on any spinning or regular fish- 
ing reel. Fine hand-finished glass rods ; expert rod, 
reel repairs. Nicely made duck decoy table lamps, 
$12.00; deer foot gun, hat racks, $10.00. Taylor 
Sports Products, Basking Ridge, N. J. 


GINSENG 

American Ginseng — The great cash crop. 
Free — how to grow, where to sell your crop. 
Have seed and plants. Ginseng Gardens, Box 
861 -A, Asheville. N. C. 


EASY TO MAKE your own Fly-Spinning and 
Casting rod lures. Rubber Molding Kit com- 

E lete with molds, materials. Make over 100 
est fish getters. Price $3.50. Shuman Tackle 
Company, 941 Stow St., Kent, Ohio. 


GUINEA PIGS 

English Guinea Pigs. Breeding age $1.00. Bred 
sows $1.75. Clarence Mittlestadt, Barker, New 
York. 


"PENNSYLVANIA'S FINEST” — Trout Flies, 
Ants, Beetles, Nymphs, Streamers, reasonable rates, 
prompt delivery. True Life Fly Co., 514 Park St., 
Clearfield, Penna. 


HAMSTERS 


i. Adirondack Hamstery, Prospect 8, New York. 


FISHING MAPS of famed Adirondack area, 
N. Y. State. Three choice spots, plus a county 
fishing map. All for $1. Wilderness Fishing Maps, 
2103 Plum St., Schenectady. N. Y. 


Easy to Mold Lifelike rubber frogs, helgra- 
mites, crayfish, bugs, etc. Kit complete, molds, 
materials, make over 100 best fish-getters. $3.50. 
Shuman Tackle, 941 Stow, Kent, Ohio. 


Fish Scaler Blade Knife. "Sportsmaster" moled. 
Has serrated edge on blade for stripping scales 
from fish. $1.00. Andrew Brindak, Southview, 
Pa. 


Lake Fisherman — It's new — MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE — A spinner and lure retriever 
that works simple — easv to use — saves line. 
$1.60 post Mid - ‘ 


FISHERMEN : How would you like to quit 
work and make a good living from fishing? For 
just $2.00 we will send complete illustrated 
booklet showing how to make and fish snag lines, 
the amazing lines that require no bait, catches 
every fish that swims into it. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money back. Outdoor Research, Box 58. 
Alton, 111. 


Illustrated Booklet showing how to knit your 
own landing nets — $1.00. Outdoor Research, 
Box 58, Alton. Illinois. 

FISHING SUPPLIES 

PIKE-O FLIES catch more fish. Catalog IOC. In- 
troductory Offer — 3 beautiful Streamer Flies plus 
Catalog, only $1.00. Pike-O Products, Dept. 
2AW4, Box 50, Caldwell, N. J. 

FLY TYING MATERIAL 


DEER TAILS — Extra large : 50 cents each. 





Free 1954 Catalog, fly tying materials, hooks, 
books, tools, SilaAex rods, kits, blanks, acces- 
sories. Quality spinning lures, parts, kits, save 
5C%, make your own. Reed Tackle. Mountain 
View 4, New Jersey. 

FUR FARMING 


Golden Hamsters. Breeders. $4.00 per pair; 
young, $3.00 pair. Information free. R. P. Hub- 
bard, Riverview H, Brookville, Indiana. 

HYPNOTISM 

LEARN HYPNOTISM IN ONE WEEK. You 
can . . . anyone can. (Detail free). SPECCO. 
Box 345-B, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

INVENTORS 

Inventors — Send today for booklet "Patent 
Protection for inventors,” giving detailed patent 
information and preliminary steps to take to- 
ward patent protection — also "Evidence of 
Invention" form. Victor J. Evans & Company, 
848-F Merlin Building, Washington 6, D ,C. 

LAND 

2200 Acres : Hunters and Fishermen's mecca. 
Forest County, Pa. Must be sold to settle estate. 
Write Dept. A, American Woodsman, Ft. Loudon, 


LEATHERCRAFT 

FREE "Do-It-Yourself" Leathercraft Catalog. 
Tandy Leather Co., Box 791-E3, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

MAGAZINES 


Hound Men ; Read a monthly magazine devoted 
to coonhounds, training, breed news, field trails, 
shows and coon, cat, and bear hunting stories. 
Twelve issues, $2.00. Sample 20c. AMERICAN 
COONER, Box AW, Sesser, 111. 


1C00 Bred Mink — Booklet, pen 
Lake Ontario Mink Ranch, Gravel Roa 
New York. 


plans, 20C . 
d, Webster, 


Mink Raising information free. Complete. Lake 
Superior Mink Farm, Superior, EE1, Wisconsin. 


Mink kits — July delivery prices; Natural darks 
— F-$!2.00, 3 for $35.00, Males $18.00; Platinums 
— F-$14.00, 3 for $40.00, Males $20.00; B. O. S. 
Plat— F-$16.00, 3 for $45.00, Males $28.00; R. 
Pastel — F-$16.00, 3 for $45.00, Males $25X0; 
Prices of whites on request. A charge of $2.50 a 
shipping crate used will be refunded upon return. 
10% with order, balance C.'O. D. Inspection be- 
fore acceptance at express office. Krueger Fur 
Farms, Schofield, Wis. 

MUSHROOMS 


Genuine "Outlaw" Spinning Lures. The spoon 
that acts alive. Irresistible wounded minnow action 
that is guaranteed to catch all game fish or your 
money refunded. Red and white — brass, copper 
and nickel finishes. 50C each. North and Foster 
Makealure Company, Canandaigua, New York. 


FISHING TACKLE. Large selection. Reasonable 
priced. Catalog 10f. Introductory Offer — 3 Spin- 
ning Lures plus Catalog, only $1.00. Pike-O 
Products, Dept. 1AW4, Box 50, Caldwell, N. J. 


Send 25 cents coin for list Fur Farming 
books and magazines and one copy of a popu- 
lar fur farming magazine. Fur Farms Publish- 
ing Co., Genessee St., Utira, N. Y. 


GAME BIRDS 


Handreared Mallard ducks. $2.50 each, $5.00 
pair, $7.00 trio (1 drake and 2 hens). Customer 
pays transportation. S. Stanley Hawbaker, Fort 
Loudon, Penna. 


RAISE MUSHROOMS ANYWHERE. Tremen- 
dous profits. Experimental package of guaranteed 
Ready-to-Grow mushroom spawn with growing 
instructions. Manureless Method. Only $1.00 de- 
livered. Pennsylvania Mushroom Supply Co., Box 
475-B, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

NUTRIA 

NUTRIA — Build for the future. Finest profit- 
able furbearing breeding stock- John Husar, 
Route No. 1, Watervliet, Michigan. 
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MIN-B0Y5! VOU Can 

LEARN QUICKLY BY MAIL/^^ 

From This Famous School 




f the Northwestern 
of Taxidermy. This 
6 story building in 



Be a Taxidermist! 

Learn Easily , Quickly AT H OM E 

Sportsmen!— Mount Your Own Game Trophies! 


s. TAXIDERMY makes this ; 


owned and occupied EX- Wild-same Is disappearing rapidly. Many specimc 

CLUSIVELY by the School, kinds MAY soon be extinct. Mount and keep Our old reliable school wilTteach" you' AT 

f Inset- J w e i i every specimen you get. Kill fewer birds and HOME IN SPARE TIME. Don't miss this 

(Inset, j. w. El wood, animals. PRESERVE THE GAME — and have wonderful opportunity! Investigate TODAY. 

Founder of the School.) MORE PLEASURE than ever with just a FEW Send NOW for the FREE BOOK. 


Simple As A-B C 

Our easy lessons are marvels of sit 
plicity. No long tedious practice; you 
start actual Taxidermy with your 
very first lesson. It's Easy! It's Thrill- 
ing! It’s Profitable! Send postal now 
for Big Free Book, and learn how you 
too can learn and enjoy Taxidermy. 
No obligation. No salesman will call. 


You w 


Thrilling Hobby 


ill really enjoy Taxidermy. It's 
ost thrilling and fascinatinc 
hobby in the world. Makes you well- 
known and popular. Brings you 

'sts and new friends. All real 
sportsmen and nature - lovers lot 

Taxidermy. 

Lowest Fee Ever ! 

You will be absolutely amazed at tl 
fee NOW IN EFFECT! Rush request 
for the Free Book so that, if 


roll, 




n on the present LOWEST FEE IN 
OUR HISTORY! Fee is within the easy 
reach of every schoolboy. Many, 
many students more than earn back 
their tuition fee by mounting only 
ONE specimen for others, while learn- 


American Woodsman 
Readers 

Especially Invited 

Mr. Elwood especially invites all 
readers of American Woodsman 
to send a postal, or the coupon, 
for the FREE BOOK Today! 

NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF 

6906 Elwood Building 



CPregs — 

Believe 1C 
Or Not/ 
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UNIQUELY 

PAMT&? 

CAMOUFLAGE 

SUITS 

DESIGNED TO 
PERFECTLY 
BLEND IAJ 
WITH A ' 
SCENE/ 



WORLDWIDE. 

AN ESTIMATED 
100 INDIGENOUS TRIBES 
LIVE WITHOUT 
SIGNIFICANT CONTACT 
WITH 

COMC BOOKS' 


